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READERS WRITE 





“Most Positive and Hopeful” 


After reading “Religious Survey” in 
your issue of March 27, under Religion 
and Society, .. . 1 suggest that PATH- 
FINDER report at length on the Oxford 
Group. The Oxford Group is in 50 coun- 
tries, is sweeping the world. It is the 
most positive and hopeful group of peo- 
ple there is, with an answer for the polit- 
ical, economic and social problems of 
today. 

Jane M. Stevens 
_Cincinnati, O. 


{An article ‘“‘Presenting’’ Dr. Frank Buchman, lead- 
er and founder of the Oxford Group, appears on 
page 15.—Ed.] 





“War and Peace” 


I think you deserve the blue ribbon for 
your editorial “War and Peace” in the 
April 10 issue. I only wish everybody 
could read it and could have the same 
attitude as you express. How long will 
it take for humanity to become civilized! 
As long as people seek to kill and destroy, 
they are uncivilized. 

J. M. Mauldin 


Crane Hill, Ala. 


* * * 


It seems to me that the first step toward. 


prevention of war is to inform the public 
concerning the World war. It can be said that 
the propaganda of lies and vilification 
against Germany, one of the greatest coun- 
tries and races, wrote one of the blackest 
pages of history. The lack of knowledge 
of history, as well as the lack of. good 
judgment, and the capacity for unreason- 
ing hatred shown by the greater part of 
the people when they swallowed it all 
hook, line and sinker, was appalling. 
Matilda Rumohr 
North Warren, Pa. 
— 


The twentieth anniversary of the World 
war has again started everybody to play- 
ing up “what fools we were” by entering 
the war. I wish to protest against all this 
and call attention to how shortminded it 
is. Such notions have plenty of adherents 
now, but why were they so scarce in 17? 
Because the Central Powers, or more cor- 
rectly Germany, wanted and deliberately 
forced us to enter that war... In the 
early months of 717 it was obvious that 
the allies were licked if they didn’t get 
help ...Is it now right or even decent 
to put so much blame.on the Wilson Ad- 
ministration for going into that war? 
They should be lauded for their foresight 
and acumen in striking when the iron 
was hot ... By so doing they . . . saved 
all humanity from bondage . 

Edward Anderson 
Denver, Colo. 





On Tax Exemption 

It is most interesting to learn that 
Congress does not expect to “raise” our 
income taxes but merely anticipates 
lowering exemptions. This means the 
same class of people will be asked to 
pay more taxes. There is, however, a 
tax-exempt group which long since would 
have had to bear the same share of taxes 
except for the fact that it was “discov- 
ered” that if they did, they might be 
helping to pay some part of their own 
salaries and wages. I refer to the myriad 
host of state, county and municipal em- 
ployees who pay little. It is true that 
many of these employees get little but 
in such cases they would not he called 
upon to pay any more than other wage- 


earners . . . It would be interesting to 
learn what income tax payers in other 
parts of the country think of this situa- 


om i: ss 
Albert N. Durand 
Maplewood, N. J 





Land Booms 

In all our discussion of the economic 
mess in which we find ourselves today, it 
is amazing that one fundamental fact is 
almost ignored. That basic economic fact 
is land ... We are warned against pros- 
peets of a “boom” but no one offers a 
remedy except through some kind of gov- 
ernmental check or regulation. Or if 
not that, then business is warned not to 
advance prices. All of this shows a piti- 
ful ignorance of the natural laws that 
dominate all human action. 

The first thing to indicate the ap- 
proaching boom is the price of land or 
ground rent for leased land. In every 
progressive city today, incipient land 
booms are in progress. Ground rents are 
rising. These advancing rents may indi- 
cate present or anticipated growth of 
more enterprise. They may act as a 
barometer but in not a single instance 
do they contribute to progress itself. In 
fine, they are a check upon progress. The 
more enterprising capital and labor be- 
come the greater becomes the demand for 
land. Its constant advance takes in- 
creasing toll from enterprise, reducing 
both interest and wages. Yet our “states- 
men” can see nothing else to do than in- 
crease taxes upon industry while reduc- 
ing taxes upon the site value of urban 
lands. 

Laurie J. Quinby 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





On Apologies 

PATHFINDER’S editorial apology in the 
April 10 issue for referring to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as the Bureau of 
Intelligence is thankfully noted. Intelli- 
gence ?—in any government bureau or de- 
partment ?—Wh_-e-e-e-e-e-w ! 

Leverne Hamilton 

Mont, 

7 * > 
much afraid you are too 
into apologizing for 
errors you did not make. In your second 
item of “Readers Write,” April 3 issue, 
you seem to agree with Mr. Paul S. Ware, 
your critic. Now I am afraid you should 


Musselshell, 


I am very 
easily stampeded 
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Path fin«. 


apologize again, to your proof-read: :. ;, 


criticizing their use of “Hail.” Ther. \ 
no justification for the use of “Ha).’ 2 
this sense. Certainly you “hail a m2), j,;, 
court.” “Hale” means “hearty,” “he: )\> 


ete., and is an adjective. A “hale-).\),y 
well met” means a healthy fellow, ».: 


who hails his neighbors. All HAI! e 
proof-readers. 

P. R. W: 
San Francisco, Cal. 

One error PA will not be stomped 
into is to agree with Mr. Wright who, in : . 
is wrong. eg a an adjective but it 
verb. And used in the sense under discussio: . 
usage calls for “hale” not not “‘hail.”"—Ed.] 


The Splashing } Milk Drop 


May I refer to the picture on the fron 
cover of the April 3 issue of PATH! |\p. 
ER? When I picked up the maga: | 
did not have my spees on, so cou!d py 
read the printed matter below 1! ; 
ture. The picture, however, stood oy 
plainly, and perhaps my impression wa; 
accentuated by the trend of affairs jy 
Washington, but I thought that i! ‘ 
preview of the Crown being designe: { 
the coronation of King Franklin D. 

I read what it really was, I could n 
but think that when the time con 
we do need a crown, milk would 
appropriate material out of which | 
_ Saag 

Randolph H. \ 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





That Bottle Again 
An open letter, “About a Pictur: 


Bottle” (PATHFINDER, April 
M. L. Squibb and Logan Meredith: 

One of you wants an enlarged \\eb- 
ster’s dictionary to help express a private, 


weighty opinion about a bottle of be 
Your blood is boiling apparently just in 
thinking of beer. 

To the other (Mr. Meredith) I ow: 
gratulations for your keeping silent! 
long. The disgrace you talk about (th: 
bottle of beer) is, in fact, in most of ou 
American homes. Christians may hidd 
their faces in shame for other reaso: 
narrowness for one... 

William A. Smit! 
West Bend, Wis, 
_ 7 

. - In answer to Mr. Meredith . 
What is so wrong about a bottle of beer, 
assuming it had been beer which it app: 
ently was not? From his letter | jude 
that Mr. Meredith is one of those \! 
voted constantly and unerringly for Pro- 
hibition. This is not 1918 nor is it 1°. 
and anyone with intelligence enoug! to 
write the letter he did should not be »» 
narrow-minded . . 

Personally, I can think of nothing mo 
fitting for “the firesides of Americal 
homes” than a bottle of beér—or even : 
case—unless it be a Tom Collins 
Scotch and Soda... 


San Pedro, Cal. 


Clinton Stee! 


* * . 


I don’t know when I have seen 4 
Editor’s explanation deliver a more righ! 
eous kick than yours did . . . A picturé 
of a bottle of carbonated water betwee 
Roosevelt and Farley seemed to be suffi 
cient to make two prudes see red 
These two letters show the spirit (o 
often manifest by so-called moralists 2n4 
reformers. I write in the interest ° 
temperance in all things, and favor pr 
hibition in nothing but sin... - 

E, ax Goward 
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LYNCHING—— 


Congress Splits On A Recurrent Measure 


LYNCH mob is a_ peculiarly 
‘A American spectacle, a symbol of 
outlawry generally unshared and al- 
ways unenvied by other nations. The 
victim is usually a Negro; the scene 
most often a backward section of one 
of the Southern states; the participants 
invariably dim-witted folk with prim- 
itive emotions who either confuse 
their actions with “justice” or join the 
mob for its horrifying holiday possi- 
bilities. 

The gathering of a lynch mob can 
be based upon a lie, a rumor or a fact. 
It can stem from the fabrication of a 
white woman seeking to cover up a 
misdeed by charging a Negro with 
rape. It can come from the limited 
imaginations of a group of idlers, It 
( arise from a too-quickly outraged 
public opinion that a guilty prisoner 
will escape his merited penalty. 

In action, the mob can storm the 
county jail and drag out the victim, 
snatch the prisoner from peace officers 
outside the jail, or track down the sus- 
pect before the authorities get to him. 
After that, it’s up to the sadistic dic- 
tates of the crowd. The result may be 
1 fatal beating, hanging, obscene mu- 
tilation, or some variation of slow 
torture as was the case two weeks ago 

Duck Hill, Miss., when two Negroes 

re sprayed with flames from a blow 
torch (PATHFINDER, April 24). 

With the “avengers” satisfied, there 
is self-applause by the mob-members, 
shocked outcries from the more civil- 


ized portions of the community and 
nation and, sometimes, even lauda- 
tory remarks from those who incom- 
prehensibly manage to attain high of- 
fice or positions of responsibility. In 
the latter connection is recalled the 
remark of the late Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., of California. In Novem- 
ber, 1933, Rolph defended the lynching 
of two white men by a San Jose mob 
with the declaration that it was “the 
best lesson that California has ever 
given the country.” 

While there are not many intelligent 
persons with the views of the late 
Governor Rolph, there has always 
been a sufficiently large group to 
stop passage or effective enforcement 
of anti-lynching legislation in some 
states. In the matter of Federal leg- 
islation, another question has arisen— 
one of constitutionality. 

IN CONGRESS: Last week action 
by the U. S. Senate was awaited on an 
anti-lynching measure. A few days 
before, such a bill, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Joseph A. Gavagan of New 
York had been passed by the House, 
almost on straight sectional lines. 
The vote was 277 to 119. Every one 
of the representatives from 11 South- 
ern states, with the exception of Mav- 
erick of Texas and Reece and Taylor 
of Tennessee, voted against the bill. 

The Gavagan measure would estab- 
lish fines or prison sentences for offi- 
cers whose prisoners are taken from 
them and injured or killed, and would 
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Gavagan Sponsored the House Bill 


permit personal damage suits to be 
filed against the officers by the victim 
or his family. The penalties would 
be under Federal supervision, just as 
the courts which would try members 
of a lynching mob would be Federal 
courts and not local courts. 

It is the action by the United States 
government, not the prevention of 
lynchings, to which the Southern con- 
gressmen object. They insist it is an 
invasion of State’s rights. Senator 
Borah, not a Southerner, declares the 
legislation to be unconstitutional on 
that ground. On the other hand, those 
pushing the legislation contend that 
when a State fails to protect its pris- 
oners, the prisoners have been denied 
due process of law guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Although an anti-lynching measure 
has been introduced into every session 
of Congress since the Civil war, so 
effective has been the Southern oppo- 
sition that only once before in the na- 
tion’s history has such a measure pass- 
ed one house. This was in 1922 when 
the Dyer bill, substantially the sarhe 
as the present measure, went handily 
through the House but came up against 
a death-dealing Senate filibuster. 

In the Senate, the trick is to get the 
bill to a vote. But, with no cloture 
rule in force, the time-killing filibus- 
ter more than likely will again be 
employed by the Southern Senators to 
prevent the anti-lynching measure 
from ever coming to a vote. Sponsors 
of the legislation believe they have 
the votes to pass the bill, but they will 
first have to find a way to break the 
filibuster. 

NATIVE PRODUCT: There have 
been mob actions in other countries 
which might be construed as lynch- 
ings, usually in outposts where the 
law has never quite been able to catch 
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up with the pioneers, but the prac- 
tice and the name itself is pre-emi- 
nently an American institution. 

The name is most generally cred- 
ited as being a dubious memorial to 
Charles Lynch (1736-1796), who was 
a justice of the peace in Bedford 
County, Va., during and after the 
American Revolution. Lynch, an el- 
der brother of the John Lynch for 
whom the city of Lynchburg was 
named, meted out stern punishments, 
usually whippings. In 1780 he was 
thought to have greatly exeeeded his 
powers in the severity of punishments 
ordered by him for members of a 
Loyalist or Tory conspiracy. Eventu- 
ally, the term “lynch law” came to 
mean all forms of crowd action with- 
out resort to legal processes. Today 
the term is taken to mean mob killing. 

In an earlier day, lynching was a 
common practice used to rid the West 
of cattle rustlers, horse thieves and 
other outlaws when pioneer commu- 
nities had neither the patience nor 
the desire to go through legal formali- 
ties. The Reconstruction period after 
the Civil war brought a resurgence of 
lynching as tension grew between 
whites and Negroes. There then 
arose one of the nation’s most notori- 
ous lynching mobs, the white-hooded, 
night-riding Ku Klux Klan. 

With bitter Reconstruction days out 
of the way and firmer State govern- 
ments in office, some checks began to 
be placed on the mobs, but lynching 
continued. 2 

In all, it is estimated that, since 
1882, more than 4,675 persons have 
been lynched in the United States. 
The number is not confined to Negroes 
nor is it limited to men, although rel- 
atively few women have been lynch- 
ed. The proportion of lynchings be- 
tween Negroes and whites is about 
3% to 1. 

In addition, lynching has not been 
confined to our own citizens. Between 
1887 and 1901, aliens were lynched in 
many sections of the country—Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Italians, Mexicans, 
Swiss and Britons. As a result of 
some of these mob actions, an em- 
bafrassed U. S. government was forc- 
ed to pay almost a half million dol- 
lars in indemnities to the victims’ 
families. 

In 1891, an incident occurred that 
caused greater national shame than 
any of the previous mob murders. In 
New Orleans, 11 Italian murder sus- 
pects were lynched.+ Italy was bitter 
in her denunciations of the United 
States and from all sections con- 


+ This act of wholesale violence arose from New 
Orleans citizens’ long-standing concern at the pres- 
ence of a large number of Sicilians in the city. 
Many thought the Sicilians were members of the 
dreaded terrorist secret society, the Mafia. David 
C. Hennessey, chief of police, had worked for years 
to keep the Sicilians under control. Then, on mid- 
night of Oct. 15, 1890, Chief Hennessey was mur- 
dered as he was entering his home. Suspicion turned 
immediately to the Sicilians. Many were arrested and 
tried but the jury—allegedly fearing Mafia vengeance 
—failed to agree on a verdict. On March 14, 1891, 
aroused citizens stormed the prison doors and shot to 
death eleven of the prisoners, although no guilt had 
been proved. Baron Fava, Italian minister at Wash- 
ington, protested the slayings. Two weeks later he 
was recalled by Rome. Relations were strained be- 
tween the two countries. Finally, after much ne- 
gotiation, President Benjamin Harrison directed Sec- 
retary of State Blaine to pay the Italian government 
$25,000 to be distribut among the families of 
the victims. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Roosevelt, Relief 


Regarded as a mascot by the Wash- 


ington baseball team, President Roose- 
velt took his seat in Griffith Stadium 
last week at the opening of the profes- 
sonal baseball season, and the home 
team was happy. Never had the team 
lost a game when the President sat 
through all innings. This time, how- 
ever, the Roosevelt good-luck powers 
were missing and Washington bowed 
to the Philadelphia Athletics, even 
though the President stuck it out until 
the last pop fly was caught in the 10th. 

The day was the President’s only 
respite from politics and government. 
At that, he did not entirely escape 
them. Overhead, circling ’round and 
’round the ball park, an unidentified 
monoplane trailed a banner behind it. 
On the banner was inscribed: “Play 
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Vandenberg Called For a Census 


the game. Don’t pack the Court.” The 
President laughed heartily. 

The Court was not the issue upper- 
most in the President’s thoughts last 
week. The important problem was 
relief and finances and a message to 
Congress on the subject. Other mat- 


ters making less important White 
House news included these: 
The President revealed that he 


planned to leave Washington April 28 
for a two-week fishing trip off the 
Texas coast; he announced that Pre- 
mier Van Zeeland of Belgium would 
be a guest at the White House when 
the Premier arrives in this country 
in June to receive an honorary degree 
from Princeton University (see Page 
7); and he spoke “off the record” to 
200 members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. . 

Two days before the President was 
to deliver his message on relief esti- 
mates and monetary needs for the fis- 
cal year starting July 1, Senator. Van- 
denberg of Michigan stirred up an ad- 





vance controversy.. The Senator 
gested that the Labor Departmen: 
off by many millions of person: 
the number of unemployed in :}, 
country. Asking for a census o{ 
jobless, he estimated only 2,97 
persons were without work. 
Labor Department, which mak: 
estimates of the idle but does « 
periodically on the number of 
ployed, gave its reply when Secr: 
Perkins told the Senator his fi: 
were not well based. Most pr: 
estimates place the jobless at bet 
6,000,000 and 10,000,000. 

In the Roosevelt relief mes 
three sections stood out. One \ 
strong insistence on economy in 
ernment. Secaqnd was an indic: 
that he would postpone calling fo) 
taxes, although he implied that 
taxes would sooner or later be ne 
sary. Third was a request for $1 
000,000 to carry on relief. 

As was to be expected, battle 
were drawn on each point. A ( 
gressional drive to cut the relief 
to $1,000,000,000 was started im: 
ately with such ordinarily loyal 
ministration leaders as Senator B\ 
of South Carolina and Senator H 
son of Mississippi in the van. A! 
same time, another group moved 
boost relief funds to as much 
$3,000,000,000. 

Effect of the President’s pleas 
economy were taken to mean that | 
bill providing Federal aid to seho: 
the bill designed to push low-cost 
housing, and the administration f: 
tenancy measure would all go ov: 
board. As to expenditures alré 
authorized, the President prepare: 
$295,000,000 slash. 

Roosevelt estimated that the 
deficit for the present fiscal 
would be $2,557,000,000. This is an 
crease of $309,000,000 over the delicit 
estimated by him last January. 





Terrorism, Congress 


Several times during the past | 
months, revelations before the Sent: 
Civil Liberties Committee have bev 
of such a sensational nature as to tak: 
the news play almost completely a 
from all other Congressional activilics. 
Last week the committee delved in! 
the coal fields of “Bloody Harlan.” 
strife-torn Kentucky county, and ag 
it monopolized the spotlight. 

Perhaps the most startling tes!'- 
mony was offered by three Kentucs) 
mountaineers, who in a slow draw! 
told how they had been paid from 
$30 to $100 each by a deputy of th: 
Harlan County Coal Operators As: 
ciation to blow up a union organiz«r 
with 15 sticks of dynamite. They @«- 
knowledged having plotted the dyn:- 
miting in November, 1933, but deni (! 
having touched off the charge. 

From their intended victim, La 
rence Dwyer, 72-year-old organiz:' 
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for the United Mine Workers, came 
testimony that the blast had torn away 
the walls of his hotel room “and slam- 
med me against the ceiling” but that he 
had been uninjured except for a few 
<cratehes. Dwyer said he had been 
shot at, dymamited- and beaten “so 
ny times that I can’t remember 
them at all.” He added that he had 
been ambushed twice along a moun- 
tain road but emerged unscathed, 
Other details of Harlan terrorism 
were unfolded as several witnesses 
charged they were being intimidated. 
One claimed a mine superintendent 
threatened to have him jailed for life 
‘) Harlan as a result of his testimony. 
Another witness, Lawrence Howard, 
declared he had been threatened with 
ith unless he “took the 6 o’clock 
train” out of Washington. 
After Howard testified he had been 
oved around” by four men for his 
previous testimony, Senator La Fol- 
lette, committee head, declared: “The 
ital of this nation is not Harlan 
County. The witnesses of this com- 
mittee will be protected from all in- 
timidation.” To protect them, the 
nittee placed the witnesses un- 
der indefinite subpoena so that they 
would have the status of Federal 
nts, and so that any attempts to in- 
jure them would be a Federal offense. 
Momentary excitement marked the 
hearings when police found three 
ountaineers present with leather 
tol holsters on their persons. The 
holsters carried no guns, however. 
Aside from this committee’s activi- 
ties, Congressional happenings were 
largely routine, with the exception of 
passage of the Gavagan lynchng bill 
by the House (see page 3). Among 
er Congressional actions were: pas- 
se by the House of a bill re-enacting 
rketing provisions of the old AAA; 
ipproval by the same body of Federal 
participation in the New York World’s 
Fair; passage by the House of the Pet- 
tengill bill repealing the “long and 
hort haul” clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; and strong debate in 
both houses over the proposal by Gov- 
ernor W. L. Meyers of the Farm Credit 
\(iministration to increase the 3% per 
cent interest rate on land bank loans 
, means of checking a “land boom,” 
h Senators Borah and Wheeler vig- 
usly opposing (see page 18). 
Or? eo 
Labor 


\t Oshawa, Canada, the issues were 
iortant but the events surrounding 
strike of United Automobile Work- 
at the General Motors plants at 
es resembled a comic opera. The 

‘ting was in itself unusual in that 
Canadian plant is owned by the 
ieral Motors’ Corporation of the 


(nited States, which has already sign- 


i. collective bargaining agreement 
th the union in this country. 

lain characters last week were 
tchell F. Hepburn, premier of On- 
io; jaunty 33-year-old Alex: Hall, 
‘yor of Oshawa; union leaders; 


NATIONAL 


and members of Hepburn’s cabinet. 

Hepburn continued to attack “paid 
foreign agitators” from America, such 
as Homer Martin, International presi- 
dent of the U. A. W. In his attempts 
to back the American-owned Canadian 
corporation in its fight against the 
union, Hepburn clashed with David 
Croll, Minister of Labor, Public Wel- 
fare and Municipal Affairs, and with 
Attorney General Arthur Roebuck, 
who opposed his attitude. The pre- 
mier strode into his office and without 
removing hat or coat, dictated a let- 
ter forcing their resignation. He as- 
sumed the posts himself and conferred 
with officials of the Dominion govern- 
ment. Announcing he had their sup- 
port, he then attacked them for “vacil- 
lating” when the support was not 
forthcoming. 

Mayor Hall, who declared himself 
on the side of the 3,700 Canadian strik- 
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Jaunty Mayor Hall Had Tears In His Eyes 


ers, sent an “ultimatum” to Martin de- 
manding sympathy strikes in the Unit- 
ed States, Later he came before strik- 
ers with an offer of terms to settle the 
strike. The crowd heckled him, and 
Hugh Thompson, U. A. W. organizer, 
had to intervene. 

With tears in his eyes, the Mayor 
then said he never thought the day 
would come when he would have to 
“let someone from outside ask people 
to hear me.” The crowd wildly ap- 
plauded him after he had apologized 
for being “on edge.” His proposals 
were not accepted, however, because 
they did not include recognition of the 
international union, but toward the 
end of the week the strikers agreed to 
hold peace conferences with Premier 
Hepburn, Meanwhile, in Washington, 
the U. A, W. pledged the Oshawa 
strikers funds to continue the strike. 

Labor developments elsewhere were 
as follows: (1) the first effort of the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
mediate labor difficulties since the up- 
holding of the Wagner Act resulted in 
cancellation of strikes on two ships of 





the International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation; (2). war between the A, 
F. of L. and C. L. O. continued as 6,000 
miners in Oklahoma defied the latter 
and joined the A. F. of L., and as 12,000 
aluminum workers in Pittsburgh broke 
with the A. F. of L. to line up with 
the C. I. O.; (3) the first of a series of 
conferences called by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins on collective bargain- 
ing found employers and labor appar- 
ently in harmony; and (4) violence 
marked the Lewiston-Auburn general 
shoe strike in Maine and Governor 
Lewis O. Barrows ordered mobiliza- 
tion of National Guardsmen. 





Security Tests 


With two trail-blazing decisions be- 
hind it in the verdicts upholding the 
constitutionality of the Minimum Wage 
Law and the Wagner Act, the United 
States Supreme Court last week had at 
least one more opportunity this ses- 
sion to make history. 

The newest chance lay in the await- 
ed ruling on the validity of the Social 
Security Act. Arguments had already 
been delivered before the Court on 
one section of the law, and govern- 
ment attorneys were seeking to speed 
to the nine justices another case in- 
volving another vital section. 

The Social Security Act has two 
main sections (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
4). One is Title 8 Under this is 
set up a Federal system of old-age 
benefits to which employers and 
workers contribute equal shares—em- 
ployers through a payroll tax, and 
workers through a tax on earnings. 
The other is Title 9 by which the 
States are encouraged to set up un- 
employment insurance plans. The 
money is provided by a uniform Fed- 
eral tax on payrolls and this is paid 
only by the employer. 

Both sections had been wnder at- 
tack in the First U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Boston. One section 
the unemployment insurance feature 
—had previously been argued before 
the U. S. Supreme Court in a case 
originating in Alabama. 

The situation last week stood this 
way: By a 2 to 1 decision, the Circuit 
Court in Boston had ruled the entire 
act unconstitutional; and the Supreme 
Court, in the second week of its two- 
week recess, was studying the argu- 
ments on the unemployment insur- 
ance section and a decision was ex- 
pected in the near future. 

CIRCUIT COURT: The same judges, 
James M. Morton, Jr., and Scott Wil- 
son, who, in July, 1935, ruled out the 
AAA processing taxes, deemed the So- 
cial Security Act to be unconstitu- 
tional. The same judge, George H. 
Bingham, who had dissented from the 
others then, dissented in regard to the 
Social Security Act. The majority 
judges were appointed during Repub- 
lican administrations, the minority 
judge by Woodrow Wilson. 

The test cases had been brought by 
one George P. Davis, a minority share- 
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holder in the Edison Electric Com- 
pany of Boston and in the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The railroad’s case 
involved the unemployment insur- 
ance section; the electric company 
case involved the old age benefits. In 
each case, Davis had sued the cogpo- 
ration to prevent its compliance with 
the Act. 

The majority judges declared the 
Social Security Act to be an infringe- 
ment of States’ rights. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings announced he would 
plead for an immediate review of this 
decision by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
particularly the case involving old- 
age benefits because this section was 
not covered in the Alabama case 
argued before the recess. 

SUPREME COURT: The State of 
Alabama has an unemployment bene- 
fit plan that has been approved by the 
Social Security Board. But Charles 
G. Steward, an Alabama employer, 
was one who did not approve. After 
his plea that the payroll tax for un- 
employment insurance was unconsti- 
tutional had been upheld by a three- 
judge Federal court in Alabama 
(PATHFINDER, Dec, 26), the case was 
taken to the highest court. 

Some indication of the way the jus- 
tices will line up was seen in their 
reactions to the defense of the Act by 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr.,- brilliant, 
young Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral who argued in the Wagner Act 
cases, Justices McReynolds and Butler, 
asked sharp, critical 

McReynolds’ spoke of 
states and Butler backed 
him. Justices Stone and Brandeis, 
however, seemed friendly in their 
queries. But Justice Roberts, the 
question mark of the Court, said 
nothing. 


Navy, War Games 


Steaming out to sea from the south- 
ern California naval bases of San 
Pedro and San Diego last week were 
139 ships of the United States Navy. 
With the fleet went 474 planes, 2,300 
officers and 37,000 men.: From San 
Pedro, the dreadnaughts, aircraft car- 
riers and heavy cruisers slowly mov- 
ed. The lighter forces, the destroyers, 
submarines and light cruisers sped 
from San Diego. This was America’s, 
and the world’s, greatest regular 
gathering of peacetime naval strength. 

Ahead of the heavy craft, through 
the San Clemente waters, went mine- 
sweepers and patrol boats to clear 
the sea channel of non-existent mines 
and scan the horizon for make- 
believe enemies. In the planes were 
bombs filled with sand. The battle 
force, the scouting force, the destroy- 
er, the submarine and cruiser divisions 
were all engaged in battle maneuvers. 
It was the time of year when news- 
paper writers made great use of 
quotation marks, speaking of “attacks” 
and the “enemy” and the fleet “fight- 
ing” its way to Hawaii. 

It was also examination time for the 


questions, 
“bribing” 





fleet. The crew and officers were to 
be quizzed on Problem XVIII, the 18th 
in a series of annual war problems, 
covering fleet maneuvers and battle 
action learned during the past year. 
Chief examiner and the anxious 
umpire in the scheduled battle between 
the opposing “black” and “white” 
fleets was Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, 
the “CINCUS,” Commander in Chief 
of the United States Fleet. In charge 
of the “black” division was Admiral 
Cc. C. Bloch, aboard the U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia. The “white” fleet flagship, the 
cruiser Indianapolis, was commanded 
by Vice Admiral William T. Tarrant. 
Operations were to continue for six 
weeks in an area of 5,000,000 square 
miles, bounded by California, Hawaii 
and Alaska. Part of the maneuvers 
was to include an attack on Oahu, 
most important of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Army and Navy forces station- 
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“CINCUS” Hepburn Is the Umpire 


ed on the shore were detailed to de- 
fend the Island. 

During the war games, Admiral Hep- 
burn will be absolute monarch of the 
sea, so far as the U. S. Fleet is con- 
cerned. At this time, he rules with- 
out orders from Washington. But 
that last week’s Navy news was not 
to be confined to Admiral Hepburn 
was apparent from developments in 
Washington. 

@ Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Edison revealed that secret 
research is under way whereby the 
United States hopes to develop an al- 
most “noiseless Navy.” Soundproof 
mounting of ship machinery units 
were reported to be the basis of the 
experiments being conducted at the 
engineering experiment station § at 
Annapolis. The purpose of a “noise- 
less” Navy would be to thwart the 
keen “submarine ears” which can pick 
up sound waves transmitted long dis- 
tances through water. 
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q@ Current rumor in naval cir: 
was that at least 66 ships will! |, 
junked during the next twenty month, 
The majority of the ships to be retire, 
are over-age destroyers and sub 
rines and will be replaced by mod: 
fighting units. [See Pictures, Pag: 


“G” Men In Kansas 


“Bullets and Words” was the head. 
ing of a story in PATHFINDER of 
Dec. 26. It told of the spray of bu 
lets which agents for the Feder.| 
Bureau of Investigation used in the 
capture of the desperado Harry Brw- 
nette and of the consequent irritation 
of New York police who claimed the 
“G” men had used “high-handed tac. 
tics” and unnecessary gun-play. 

Last week the Federal agents were 
again involved in a situation some- 
what similar. There were bullets. 
And from the chief of Topeka police, 
Frank Stone, Sr., there were criticiz- 
ing words. 

In Topeka, “G” men had set a trap 
for capture of fugitives who had taken 
$18,300 from the Northern West- 
chester Bank at Katonah, N. Y. For 
three days they watched the down- 
town postoffice. Then two men ap- 
peared and one of them asked for a 
package which the agents had mark- 
ed. There was a signal from the clerk 
at the window and 27-year-old Wim- 
berly W. Baker, Federal agent on his 
first major assignment, stepped for- 
ward. Young Baker was shot in the 
back, then in the chest. Two other 
agents opened fire and a bystander was 
shot in the foot. The fugitives escaped 

A wide manhunt was organized. Ani 
a day later fugitives Robert Suhay ani 
Alfred Power were captured without 
a struggle by Homer Sylvester, 5 foot, 
4 inch deputy sheriff, after they had 
lost their way in the streets of Platts- 
mouth, Neb., town of 3,700. Sylvester 
said he found $4,800 concealed in 
their clothing. In a hotel room at 
Kansas City $6,954.15 was recovered 
by Federal agents, led to the room b) 
a Kansas doctor whom the fugitives 
had taken in their flight. 

Shortly after the capture Baker's 
death was announced. He was the 
10th “G” man killed in line of duty 
sinee 1925. Suhay and Power were 
swiftly arraigned in Kansas City. 

Meanwhile Police Chief Stone de- 
clared that bloodshed could have been 
averted if the Federal men had co- 
operated with the local police in set- 
ting the trap. “It could have been ac- 
complished easily and without need- 
less waste of life,” he said. The FB! 
vigorously denied it had made an) 
mistakes in the case. 


AMERICANA 


“Flaw”: Something was wrong wit!) 
a matrimonial license he had received, 
a customer informed Deputy Clerk 
Stewart Reamer of the Hennepin Coun- 
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ty Marriage License Bureau in Min- 
neapolis, The customer said it has a 
“flaw” in it. What, asked Reamer, was 
the “flaw”? The customer explained 
the “flaw” was that the girl mentioned 
in the license got married—but not to 


him. 


= * * 


Answer: A definition of a pedestrian 
-as demanded in debate before the 
Oklahoma State legislature. Senator 
Bower Broaddus obliged. He defined 
pedestrian as “a man who has three 
and one car.” 


grown children 





Spelling: In a radio spelling bee 
between members of the New York 
City and Chicago Fire Departments, 
part of the test included words that 
every good flame-fighter should know. 
Most disastrous to the spellers were 
the words “pyromaniac” and “inflam- 
mable.” 

ice “e 

Guardian: Roy S. Hines of Cincin- 
nati was to visit a residence in New- 
port, Ky., but he didn’t think “it was 
very safe” to carry his $16 into the 
house. So, he told police, “I gave it 
to a man who was standing in front 
to hold for me. Police are looking 
for the man, 

“haa 

Mirage: A truck driver transporting 
new automobiles from Detroit to Cali- 
fornia sent this telegram from Blair, 
Neb., to his home office: “Saw shadow. 
Hit shadow. Wasn’t shadow. Was 
milk truck, Wire $50.” 

. . * 

Wanna Buy? A pet duck belonging 
to June Halstead of Kinston, N. C., has 
n unusual disease. Because of a de- 
ficiency in its feather oil supply, the 
duck must never, never go near the 
water. 

<r 

“Hot” Music: Because no water was 
ivailable, firemen of Perry, N. Y., 
could do nothing to fight a blaze that 
was destroying a suburban house. All 
that they were able to remove from 
the structure was a phonograph, So, 
while the home burned, the firemen 


‘ 


turned on the records. 

Hug: When a strange woman stop- 
ped 60-year-old Charles Driskell on a 
Milwaukee street, he was puzzled. 
When she threw her arms about him 
ind hugged him, he was startled. When 
he reached for his wallet later, he 

shocked to find that the wallet 
nd $15 were gone. 

Admirer: Christine Schmitz of New 
New York City admits .to being a great 
idmirer of Franz Werfel, author of 
“The Eternal Road” which has been 
playing at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Without money to see the play, she 
determined to see it, anyway. She 
sneaked into the theater, selected a 
good seat, then wrapped a _ chain 
iround herself, linked it to the arm 
rest and snapped on a padlock. When 
the ticket-holder came for the seat, 
Miss Schmitz could not be budged. A 
police emergency squad finally had 
'o be called to clip the chains. She 
was arrested for disorderly conduct. 





IN OTHER LANDS 





Spanish Blockade 


Last October, three months after 
Spain’s civil war broke out, 27 anxious 
European powers, at the invitation of 
France and England, formed the Lon- 
don Non-Intervention Committee for 
the purpose of keeping the war con- 
fined to Spain. England’s Lord Ply- 
mouth was named as chairman of the 
Non-Intervention group. For months 
Lord Plymouth had his hands full 
keeping the Italian, German and Rus- 
sian Ambassadors, all members of the 
committee, from each other’s throats. 
There were bitter charges and 
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Lord Plymouth’s Patience Bore Fruit 


counter-charges of flagrant violation 
of the non-intervention agreement. 

Finally, at the committee’s meeting 
last February the 27 nations approv- 
ed proposals to halt the flow of for- 
eign volunteers and munitions to 
Spain, At that time the deadline for 
any further aid to either side was set 
for midnight February 20 and a super- 
visory enforcement plan to become 
effective March 6 was agreed upon 
(PATHFINDER, February 27). Un- 
expected delays of one kind or an- 
other, however, caused postponement 
of the enforcement plan. Volunteers 
and munitions continued to pour into 
Spain and the committee representa- 
tives kept up their bickerings. 

But last week Lord Plymouth saw 
his long, patient handling of a tick- 
lish task bear fruit. When his Non- 
Intervention Committee met in the 
British Foreign ~ Office, unexpected 
harmony prevailed. The chairman 
asked the delegates to bring to their 
work a sign of good will, and was sur- 
prised when Count Dino Grandi, the 
Italian Ambassador, rose and took 
back all the harsh things he had said 
at the previous meeting. He even did 
an about-face and expressed Italy’s 
willingness to resume discussion of 





the withdrawal of foreign volunteers 
already in Spain, if other nations were 
willing. At the previous meeting he 
had declared that not a single Italian 
volunteer would be- withdrawn until 
the Insurgents were victorious. To 
match this changed Fascist spirit, 
Soviet Ambassador Ivan M. Maisky 
next took back some of the things he 
had shouted during the previous 
stormy session. It was reported that 
the Fascist and Communist representa- 
tives even smiled at each other. 

Encouraged by this love fest, the 
27-nation “Hands-off-Spain” group im- 
mediately appointed a subcommittee 
to consider plans for the withdrawal 
of foreign volunters now fighting in 
the Spanish war. Simultaneously, an- 
other subcommittee fixed midnight of 
last Monday for putting into operation 
the committee’s wide control plans to 
stop the flow of men and arms to the 
warring factions, 

The enforcement scheme called for 
naval patrols off the Spanish coasts 
and agents on Spain’s frontiers. A 
corps of recruits took up stations 
to enforce the blockade ashore, while 
some 60 warships contributed by Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
took up positions as a combined fleet 
girdling Spain. Estimated cost for 
both the land and sea patrols has been 
set at $5,000,000 a year. Of this amount 
the five principal powers, including 
Russia, will each pay 16 per cent. The 
other 22 countries will share the re- 
maining 20 per cent. 

As this virtual blockade of all Spain 
began, despite defiance from the Loy- 
alists who termed it “unjust and con- 
trary to international law,” the con- 
flict inside the country entered its 
10th month without any let-up. Fight- 
ing continued on all fronts, with major 
battles reported from Teruel, 150 miles 
east of Madrid, and from the Basque 
front in the north. Starving Basque de- 
fenders of Rebel blockaded-besieged 
Bilbao reported they had halted the 
Insurgent advance and hoped rumors 
that British Laborites were buying a 
food ship to run the Rebel blockade 
were true. Later, a British steamer 
did run the blockade with 4,000 tons 
of food supplies. 


U.S., World Trade 


By pegging their currencies on a 
common, non-gold standard seven 
months ago, France, Great Britain and 
the United States hoped to establish 
trade on a more free and equal basis 
than had existed for some time. With- 
in 10 days, every important European 
nation except Germany and Russia 
had joined the monetary parade. The 
stage seemed set for a revival of world 
commerce. 

A month later, Arthur Krock, the 
chief Washington correspondent of 
The New York Times, “scooped” other 
White House newspapermen with an 
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unconfirmed story that President 
Roosevelt intended to call a confer- 
ence of world leaders to discuss re- 
moval of remaining barriers to world 
peace and trade. Since then, Euro- 
pean economic diplomacy has pro- 
ceeded on the hope that the Presi- 
dent eventually means to summon an 
international meeting. 

Last week, hope grew toward con- 
viction, only to be snuffed out finally 
at Washington. Entrusted by France 
and Great Britain with the task of ex- 
ploring the ‘possibilities of a world 
economic conference, handsome Pre- 
mier Paul van Zeeland of Belgium an- 
nounced that he would visit the United 
States in June to receive an honorary 
degree from Princeton University, his 
American alma mater. 

Shortly afterward, President Roose- 
velt made it known that he had in- 
vited the Belgian to be a White House 
guest during part of his stay in the 
United States. As was the case a 
month ago when he was visited by 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General 
of Canada, the President said that he 
would “just talk” with his visitor. 
Europeans, however, were sure that 
van Zeeland would not visit Wash- 
ington simply for an amiable chat. 
At a political rally in Carcassonne, 
French Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos 
declared that “certain symptoms” led 
him to believe that the Belgian pre- 
mier would find a way to a world 
agreement on tariffs, international 
exchange and raw material supplies. 

Always a strict isolationst, Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler of Germany sur- 
prised everyone by becoming the next 
advocate of a world conference. On 
the eve of his 48th birthday, der Fueh- 
rer was visited by pious, 78-year-old 
George Lansbury, former leader of the 
British Labor party. -At the end of 
his talk the Briton issued a statement 
authorized by Hitler: “Germany will 
be willing to attend a conference and 
take part in establishing economic co- 
operation and mutual understanding 
among nations of the world if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or the head of some 
other great country will take the lead 
in such a conference.” 

But in Washington, Presdent Roose- 
velt declined any and all such invi- 
tations. He disclaimed any intention 
of summoning any parley now or in 
the near future. Harking back to a 
visit paid him by Lansbury last sum- 
mer, the President made chilly refer- 
ence to the Briton’s idea as “water 
over the dam a year ago.” 





Happy Birthday 


The romantic spotlight which a 
month ago flickered briefly on the 
crag-like countenance of Premier 
Benito Mussolini of Italy (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 3) shone last week on the 
features of Adolf Hitler, Germany’s 
most eligible bachelor. Even more 
than the “idyll” between French Mme. 
la Ferriere and the Italian dictator, it 


- 
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was a story founded on rumor and 
hearsay. 

With Hitler’s name was coupled that 
of Pola Negri, sultry, Polish-born star 
of American silent films. According 
to The Sunday Referee of London, Miss 
Negri, with child-like simplicity, had 
remarked to her mother: “I love a 
very famous German man.” Since 
Miss Negri, visiting Germany to play 
a part in a German motion picture, 
had frequently been seen in the com- 
pany of Adolf Hitler, her hero was as 
easily identified as “an Italian so fa- 
mous that his name cannot be men- 
tioned” had been in March. 

At public functions and at informal 
parties, the story went on, Hitler had 
paid the star marked attentions. When 
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Pola Negri:“I Lovea Very Famous German” 


rumors reached his ears that Miss 
Negri (christened Appolonia Chal- 
lupez) had Jewish blood in her veins, 
der Fuehrer reportedly flew into a 
fury. Hastily he packed secret agents 
off to Warsaw to examine birth rec- 
ords and establish beyond doubt that 
Miss Negri was of pure Aryan descent. 
Meanwhile Miss Negri had removed 
herself to a discreet distance for a 
vacation at Cap Ferrat in France. 
Polish newspaper editions which car- 
ried the Referee’s story were quickly 
confiscated by the Warsaw govern- 
ment. 

If this undesirable publicity abroad 
ruffled the dictator’s feelings, they 
were soon soothed by events at home. 
On his 48th birthday, the Chancellor 
and almost the entire population of 
Berlin watched a parade of 14,500 sol- 
diers, 950 tanks and armored cars, 
anti-aircraft batteries and anti-tank 
batteries while squadrons of airplanes 
roared overhead. In the evening at 
the Sportspalast, a great crowd gather- 
ed to hear Robert Ley, labor dictator, 
proclaim the sentiment of the day: 
“We believe on earth only in Adolf 
Hitler.” 

Thousands of gifts cluttered the re- 





















































































ception room of der Fuehrer’s B 
chancellery. Notable presents w. 
concert grand piano, an elaborat: 
box given by the city of Berli: 
antique clock and coal-carvings 
by children of workers in the 

valley. Two gifts were not per: 

inside the chancellery. They 

pair of giraffes sent by Nazis in : 
Africa, which were consigned | 
Berlin zoo. 

Hardly less odd than the gi 
was another birthday tribute t 
Chancellor. In his neo-pagan, 
gious magazine, 72-year-old (: 
Erich Ludendorff wrote: “Adol! 
ler crowned the German nation’s 
awakening will to live. Let us thank 
him on his birthday. 

“But more than that came into g 
after the war ... For the first 
since the earth and the human | 
existed, Philosopher Mathilda lL: 
dorff (the General’s second wif: 
founder of the Ludendorff back-t 
Teutonic-gods movement) gav« 
fallible information regarding th« 
pose of the universe and the me 
of races and nations ... With 
she laid the basis for Germany’ 
litical will to live... That 
mighty, world-shaking event.” 

Thus the General, who did not re- 
ceive the honor he expected fro: ( 
dictator on his own birthday ) 
weeks ago (PATHFINDER, Apri! 17), 
made it plain that he regarded Frau 
Ludendorff as the real founder of thx 
Nazi state, Adolf Hitler only as her 
helper. 





Rumanian Tension 


Rumania’s latest royal family 
troubles, growing out of affairs of th: 
heart, boiled over into politics two 
weeks ago when King Carol II (some- 
times called “Carol the Sudden’) and 
his government stripped his brother, 
Prince Nicholas, of royal status, tiles 
and military rank, and ordered hii to 
leave the country (PATHFINDER, 
April 24). Foes of Carol seized on 
Nicholas’ exile order to foment (is- 
content, and last week tension sti!! 
gripped the little Danubian kingdom. 

Fearing a pro-Nazi coup, the gov- 
ernment prepared for any eventual- 
ity. Officials were especially appre- 
hensive that the banned Rightist “!ron 
Guard,” apparently angered because 
its representatives were not consulied 
before Nicholas was exiled for re- 
fusing to renounce his commoner wife. 
might challenge the government. s 
a result the cabinet, in special sessio", 
authorized the government to “re- 
press with the strongest measures” 
any political disturbances. 

Although officials contended that t)¢ 
Fascist Iron Guardists were not i°- 
terested in the former prince’s fate, 
but had seized upon the incident «s 
a political pretext, dispatches from 
Rumania declared a wave of protes! 
against Carol’s association with M:)°. 
Magda Lupescu, his red-haired mis 
tress, had swept over the nation aft«r 
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Nicholas was read out of the royal 
family. 

Meanwhile, the former prince re- 
mained at his castle near Bucharest 
with his wife and four-year-old son, 
Peter; became officially plain Mr. 
Nicholas Brana (after one of Dowager 
Queen Marie’s castles in Transyl- 
vania); and repudiated efforts to 
create a political disturbance because 
of his ouster. In a letter to Premier 
George Tatarescu he denied that he 
was associated with the militant Lron 
Guard and expressed concern that re- 
ports to that effect might injure the 
country. 

As all Rumania still waited for a 
decision regarding Mr. Brana’s future 
residence, the Bucharest ftunicipal 
elections resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the governmental Liberty 
party, giving the Premier greater au- 
thority in acting against the Fascists. 

Sas Tie Se - 


Censure for Juliana 

Early this year, January 7, all Hol- 
land celebrated the greatest event in 
Dutch history in the past 28 years— 
the marriage of Crown Princess Juli- 
ana and 24-year-old Prince Bernhard 
zu Lippe Beisterfeld of an old German 
family. Since then the heir to The 
Netherlands throne and her “Benno” 
have been honeymooning in central 
Europe. 

Last week the Dutch were talking 
about both of them and about their gay 
doings in foreign capitals. On their 
return home, they were censured by 
church and secular newspapers for 
“desecrating the Sabbath.” One of the 
newspapers was the Rotterdammer, 
strong supporter of Premier Hendrik 
Colijin. Commenting reprovingly on 
reports that the royal newlyweds had 
traveled and visited European places 
of amusement on Sundays, the Rotter- 
dammer warned: 

“The Christian portion of our people 
learned with pain and sadness from 
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“Benno” and Juliana: Too Gay on Sundays 





OTHER LANDS 


reports about the princely honeymoon 
of repeated desecrations and failure 
to observe the Sabbath.” The love of 
Juliana’s future ‘subjects, it added, 
“would suffer, if in our midst” she and 
her husband “should continue to treat 
the Sunday commands with as little re- 
gard as newspaper accounts indicate 
they do now.” Only paper supporting 
the royal actions was the Socialist 
Volk which asked if the Rotterdammer 
would prefer the couple to be hypo- 
crites, 

During their more than three month 
honeymoon Juliana and Benno went 
skiing in Austria and took in the sights 
in Vienna, Paris and other capitals. 
In Paris the Crown Princess shopped 
for dresses while her consort went in 
for trick cigars. Unwittingly, the fu- 
ture ruler of eight and a half million 
Dutchmen drove Paris dressmakers 
frantic for a few hours when by mis- 
take she “ran away” with six of their 
most exclusive model gowns for the 
British coronation. When she learn- 
ed of the error the Princess sorted out 
the coronation creations from her 
luggage and started them back to the 
dressmakers., 

When the newlyweds finally arrived 
at The Hague they had a surprise for 
Juliana’s subjects. But it was not 
what her subjects wanted most to 
hear—that an heir to the throne was 
expected. Instead it was that the 
Princess, who observes her 28th birth- 
day April 30 and who has been plump 
since childhood, came back almost 
slender, having lost 23 pounds. 


Trotsky “Trial” 


In Russia last January a group of 
Communists, including Karl Radek, 
noted journalist, were convicted on 
their own confessions of plotting with 
Leon Trotsky, exiled Russian revolu- 
tionary, to overthrow the regime of 
Dictator Joseph Stalin. In Mexico 
City last week Trotsky continued to 
defend himself against charges that 
he directed and inspired terrorism, 
treason and counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities in the Soviet. His defense was 
offered at a “trial” arranged by a 
group of liberals, mostly Americans, 
at Trotsky’s request, 

Conducting the hearings was a sub- 
committee of the American Committee 
for the Defense of Leon Trotsky, head- 
ed by Dr. John Dewey, 78-year-old 
educator and professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. “Court” was 
the home of Diego Rivera, Mexican 
artist who arranged for Trotsky’s 
haven in Mexico last January following 
the exile’s dismissal from Norway. 

Dominating the hearings for a whole 
week, the 60-year-old co-leader of 
Russia’s Bolshevik revolution present- 
ed his side of the “case.” He related 
with evident relish his story of his 49 
years of revolutionary activities, his 
split and his long fight with Stalin. He 
told the widely-heralded “Court of 
Honor” that Moscow once tried to 
“buy my head.” He termed the re- 
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Trotsky Shed Tears For His Children 


cent trials in Moscow which led to his 
condemnation and the execution of 29 
prominent Bolsheviki for alleged ter- 
rorism, sabotage and treason a “gi- 
gantic frame-up.” 

The exile produced evidence of 
many sorts, though not always com- 
plete, and scoffed at the idea of his 
having plotted with the “doomed re- 
gimes” of Japan and Germany against 
the Soviet Union, His specific defense 
was laid against the background of his 
public and private writings, by which 
he attempted to show in general that 
he has always opposed terrorism, 
favoring instead mass action. But the 
validity of much that he said was still 
to be tested in cross-examination by 
the committee’s attorney. 

Only tears of the “trial” came when 
the old Bolshevik brokenly told of 
how his three children have been 
punished for the “crimes” of their 
father. The tears filled the eyes of 
Natalia Trotsky, his wife seated be- 
hind him. 

Just before Trotsky closed his de- 
fense last week, Carleton Beals, well- 
known American writer, resigned 
from the unofficial commission of lib- 
erals after a sharp dispute with the 
famous exile over the latter’s Com- 
munistic activities in Mexico in 1919. 
In a letter to Chairman Dewey, Beals 
said: “I do not consider the proceed- 
ings a true and serious investigation 
of the charges...” He called the 
“trial” a “schoolboy joke.” Trotsky 
countered by asking an investigation 
of Beals’s conduct, saying he believed 
that such an inquiry would disclose a 
new plot to prevent Trotsky “from 
unmasking judicial crimes in Moscow.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Lucky Day: Japanese crystal gaz- 
ers, astrologers, readers of tea leaves 
and other assorted seers agreed at the 
close of last year that April would 
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bring the empire its luckiest day. On 
the “lucky day,” 20 persons were kill- 
ed at Nagano in a fireworks explosion; 
floods destroyed 200 homes in Korea; 
70 fishermen were lost aboard tiny 
boats in the Korea Straits; and forest 
fires raged on a 300-mile stretch be- 
tween Shimonoseki and Kobe. 

Words: Great Britain has finally 
surrendered. The Royal British Aero- 
nautical Society has begun to use the 
American word “airplane” instead of 
the English version: “aeroplane.” 


Strike: In London, 60 building la- 
borers dropped their tools and re- 
fused to work any longer until their 
employer had met their demands. 
What they wanted was not higher 
wages, but a daily 20-minute recess 
for tea. 

Wait! Heinrich Gechter, a German, 
had promised to méet friends in Lon- 
don and go with them on a cruise 
through the Mediterranean. Kept in 
Germany longer than he had expected 
by business, Gechter chartered a plane 
and flew from Hamburg to Brussels, 
Belgium. In another plane he flew 
across the English Channel to Croy- 
don Air Field, too late to catch the 
train to the ship. He sped 15 miles 
to a London wharf in a taxi, only to 
find that the ship had pulled out after 
a 70-minute delay. In another hired 
ear, he covered the 60 miles between 
London and Dover, boarded the Chan- 
nel pilot’s launch and caught the ship. 
By that time, all Hans Gechter’s holi- 
day money was gone. 


Gyp: A graduate wrote to the presi- 
dent of the Imperial University at 
Tokyo, demanding the return of his 
seven-year, $5,146 tuition fees, be- 
cause he had not been successful in 
life. The president replied: “That’s 
not our fault,” and kept the $5,146. 


Deity Denied: Twenty years of law- 
suits on two continents were ended 
when the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council in London decided 
against the claims advanced by In- 
dians for Sri Sri Iswari Shubaneswari 
Thakurani, a Hindu goddess whose 
image had been willed the property 
of two Indian business men. Although 
they had a hard time getting the words 
out, members of the court finally ruled 
that Sri Sri Iswari Shubaneswari 
Thakurani’s idol had a valid claim to 
only part of the property and that the 
rest should go to flesh and blood heirs 
of the two deceased. 

Please: Students of Northeast Uni- 
versity in Peiping have formed a 
“kneeling and weeping corps” in an 
effort to persuade Lui Chih, a director 
of the university, to become its pres- 
ident. 

* . * 

Tantrum: Near Nairobi, Africa, a 
rhinoceros became annoyed by the 
searchlight of a locomotive shining in 
his eyes, charged the train, derailed it, 
injured several passengers and killed 
himself. 


* Path finde, 











SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Gospel and Test Tube 


In the world of science and moral 
philosophy, there are some observers 
who look with concern at theories 
and trends that support a strictly ma- 
terialistic attitude toward life. The 
more notable of these observers can 
be found among prelates and scholars 
in the Roman Catholic Church. They 
hold that a philosophy or a science, 
when it confines itself entirely to this 
world, tends to undermine things of 
the spirit. 

This semi-theological criticism of 
science received its latest expression 
last week when Cardinal Hayes of 
New York launched a broad, indirect 
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Hayes: “Is Love To Be Dissected?” 


attack on what many regard as im- 
portant principles in physics, psy- 
chology, biology and sociology. In 
an address before the Catholic Chari- 
ties Committee of New York, he brand- 
ed as “pseudo-sciences” and “half- 
truths” such ideas as: (1) birth con- 
trol; (2) sterilization of men and 
women to prevent the birth of feeble- 
minded children; (3) the Freudian 
psychological notion that personalities 
can be analyzed in terms of sex im- 
pulses, the sub-conscious mind and 
dreams; (4) certain interpretations of 
endocrinology which imply that man 
—his actions and emotions—is entire- 
ly a creature of the glands controlling 
him; (5) the theory of Einstein that 
space is limited; and (6) Max Planck’s 
opinion that time is not a measure- 
ment but a dimension, like height 
or width. 

In his arraignment of these ideas, 
Cardinal Hayes implied that they dam- 
aged the spiritual concept of life be- 
cause they tended to reduce everybody 
and everything to mere matter. He 
called them “the half-truths, the twist- 
ed truths, that poison and cripple the 
soul of man,” 





The cardinal’s complaint agai: 
“pseudo-scientists” included these 
marks: 

“They tell us now that the short: 
distance between two points is noi 
straight line but a curve... that ti 
is not a measurement but a dinx 
sion... that love is a collection «/ 
glands, phobias and things calli §— 
neuroses ... that this secret form 
of our hearts—this charity—is a { 
ment of our imagination... 

“They have even asked us to 
ourselves up as gods ... and (throu: 
sterilization and birth control) p: 
judgment on who our successors sh 
be. They ask us to pass immigrati: 
laws for the occupancy of this ea: 

. . Shutting the gate against th: 
small immigrants from God who w 
to join us in our homes... 

“Is this the fruit of our labors 
civilization? . Is love to be d 
sected and put aside as useless, a 
our soul to be looked upon as a 1 
chine? ... Let those who will exp!: 
our hearts and dissect our love, « 
plain away, if they can, our chari' 
No machine will ever take its place 

“This is not a quarrel with scien 
She is our sister—our sister in fai! 
. » « I am sure they (true scientist 
will succeed. I am sure that the ch 
dren of tomorrow ... will live in 
world made by the test tube and t! 
gospel alike .. .” 


Chemical Wonders 


Unlike most conventions, there 
seldom a dull moment when members 
of the American Chemical Society gv! 
together to air their views, reveal thei 
discoveries, or talk casually about th: 
newest laboratory wonders. 

Thus, last week, there was written 
into the history of chemistry an en 
grossing new chapter on test-tube an: 
technical wizardry. The chapter w: : 
a long one. It had to do with th: 
93rd annual spring meeting of th: 
American Chemical Society. Its sub 
stance was made up of 400 differen! 
reports delivered before more tha: 
2,000 chemists gathered for five day 
at the University of North Carolin 
and Duke University. 

Among the less technical wonders 
discussed were these: 

@ Love Potion: Almost simultan- 
eously with Cardinal Hayes’s criti 
cism against efforts to explain love ii 
terms of glands (see preceding story ) 
the Chemical Society heard excitin« 

Ee 
THE UNKNOWN CONDITION 
IN HAY-FEVER 


You will be surprised how easy it is to 
relieve the suffering of Hay-Fever onc« 
you understand it. Mr, R. O. Murphy, Box 
463, Stillwater, Minn., who relieved him- 
self from the symptoms of Hay-Fever wil! 
explain, without charge, to anyone wh: 
writes him. Just send your name and ad- 
dress at once because this is the time o! 
the yearto treat Hay-Feversuffering.—Adv. 
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and highly significant news about a 
new male sex hormone, The hormone 
was discovered, isolated and artificial- 
ty made at the School of Chemistry 
ind Physics in Pennsylvania State 
College. In obtaining it, Drs. R. E. 
Marker, R. V. McGrew, D. M. Jones, 
E. L. Whittle and T. S. Oakland experi- 
nented with the urine of pregnant 
women, Out of 10,000 gallons of this 
(luid, they produced one-third of an 
ounce of the hormone which, like all 
hormones, is derived from cholesterol. 
ound to be far more potent than any 
other male sex hormone, it was named 
epiallopregnanolone, or EAP for easy 
reference. The artificial production 
of it was estimated to cost $50,000 an 
ounce, but it was intimated that EAP 
eventually could be made inexpen- 
sively on a large scale. A fraction of 
n ounce was described as enough to 
liminate sex deficiencies or frigidity 
in men.T 
q Vitamins: Three different reports 
on important progress in the study of 
vitamins were heard. (1) After eight 
years of research, the goal of all vita- 
iin chemists was realized at Oberlin 
College. There, Professor H. N. Holmes 
ud Ruth E, Corbett isolated Vitamin 
\ in pure crystalline form. This vita- 
1, contained in such foods as butter, 
od liver oil and egg yolk, now ap- 
pears to be on the threshold of arti- 
ficial manufacture. Lack of it causes 
eve trouble and susceptibility to colds. 
P. L. Day, W. J. Darling and K. W. 
sgrove of the University of Arkansas 
reported that lactoflavin, one of the 
\ will 


Vitamin B-2 group, apparently 
slop cataracts from forming or cause 
them to stop growing. Tests with rats 
howed that diets lacking the vitamin 
sulted in cataracts and that feeding 
the vitamin stopped the eye disease in 
ost cases. (3) New gains in nu- 
trition and dieting were reported by 
hk. R. Williams of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. He succeeded in 
manufacturing Vitamin B-1,_ the 
brain” vitamin which insures healthy 
herves, 

@ Mighty Solvent: Prof. G. B. L. 
Smith of Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute announced the development of a 

w and extraordinary solvent called 

lenium oxychloride, a straw-colored- 
liquid. Expected to have a deep effect 

| the chemistry of acids, bases and 
ilts, it will dissolve almost anything 
the world except glass, platinum 

d tungsten. If creation had been 
different, if the new solvent had taken 
the place of water, mountains would 
be glass, platinum and tungsten would 
e building materials, living creatures 
ould require glass stomachs for 
rinking. A bit of the solvent under 
e fingernail would be as painful as 
the nail had been caught in a clos- 
4 door. No wood can be exposed to 


+ Ce ommenting on EAP, Waldemar Kaempffert, able 
ence writer on The New York Times, declared: “A 
re speck of it suffices to convert any frigid man 
» a sighing Romeo... We used to insist... 
some day love would be bought in a bottle and 
t love is merely a matter of carbon, oxygen and 
trogen atoms ... Now we wonder if nature may 
4 tampered with so lightly. There is evidence that 
e glands—all of them—constitute a nicely balanced 
stem. Speed up one gland (as with EAP) and what 
\_ppens when the belsnte - Geshpored? The answer 
not yet. forthcoming. is also significant that 
ne of the things derived. from nw wd are not 
powerful sex hormones but cancer-prod 
i (ast 'we Bey & heavy peice for love bought in bottlest 


it because it dissolves wood almost as 


fast as water dissolves an aspirin 
tablet. 
@ The Infinitesimal: Dr. Irving 


Langmuir, world-famous Nobel Prize 
winner and associate director of the 
General Electric Company’s labora- 
tories announced two new important 
techniques. One was a method for 
measuring molecules with a “thick- 
ness” as infinitesimal as one ten-mil- 
lionth of an inch. This is expected to 
enable man to investigate further into 
the action of protein molecules, the 
most important building blocks in liv- 
ing matter. The other technique was 
a method for detecting the presence of 
metals in water solutions when the 
metals are so small as to be equivalent 
to one part in 500,000,000. Among 
other things, the new method will 
help medical diagnosis and _treat- 
ment because it offers a way to deter- 
mine the amount of metal present in 
human bodies. Presence or absence 
of metals plays an important part 
in health. 

@ Other Items: Among other chemi- 
cal achievements reported at the meet- 
ing were: (1) The manufacture of two 
new local anaesthetics (monocaine 
and amylcaine), one of which was de- 
scribed as ten times more powerful 
and effective than pain-killers now in 
use; and (2) metal, commonly regard- 
ed as so solid that nothing can seep 
through it, was found to be sieve-like. 
Tests showed that the gas hydrogen 
will leak through steel at the rate of 
one-ecubic inch in a thousand years. 





Hiccups, Drops, Sprees 

Doctors, nurses and scientists took 
a sinister view of hiccups, nose drops, 
and raw milk last week. They said that 
in each lurked disease, even death. 

@ Hiccups: Science Service reported 
that hiccuping, generally regarded as 
a temporary and innocent disorder, 
sometimes may be extremely serious. 
One fatal case was described and an- 
other which lasted for six years, al- 
though it did not result in death, 

According to the Service, Dr. Charles 
Mayo, chief of the famous Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., believes the dis- 
-ase important and its control diffi- 
cult, In his opinion, no disease has 
been treated in so many different 
ways with so little success. 

Of the five recognized types of hic- 
cup, “infectious persistent” is the most 
serious. It often occurs in epidemic 
form, attacking especially men over 
45. Great Britain was visited by it 
during the flu epidemic after the 
World war. Winnipeg, Canada, saw 
it in 1919 and again in 1923 and 1924. 
It may be cured by serum injections, 
by sedatives and by building up body 
resistance, 

@ Nose Drops: The New York 
Board of Health warned against the 
application of any oily preparation to 
the nasal passages of babies less than 
two years old. Inhalation of such 
compounds leads to infection of the 
lung and bronchial tissues, causes fat- 
ty growths and sometimes develops 
into fatal cases of lipoid pneumonia, 






il 


The Board also warned mothers 
against administering cod-liver oil and 
creams too frequently. 

@G Raw Milk: On the eve of the 
2ist annual meeting of the American 
College of Physicians, two of its. mem- 
bers, Dr. Perry McCullagh and Dr. H. 
M. Clodfelder of the Cleveland Clinic, 
reported bacteria in raw, non-pas- 
teurized milk as a newly discovered 
cause for an old brain disease, 

They said that they had traced 
some cases of encephalitis, an inflam- 
mation which destroys brain tissues 
and causes near-blindness and _ se- 
vere headaches, to the bacteria “bru- 
cella abortus,” the cause of conta- 
gious abortion among cows. 


“SCHOOLS 


Kindergarten Century 

“Eureka! I have it! Kindergarten 
it shall be!” 

Standing on a hilltop overlooking 
the town of Blankenburg, Germany, 
Frederick Froebel made this statement 
as he saw the village houses with 
their litthke garden plots. And so 
kindergarten it was, as Froebel open- 
ed his school and christened his edu- 
cational idea in 1837. 

The school was the fruit of Froebel’s 
convictions that education should be 
a continuous process beginning in 
early childhood. It was his belief 
that the play of children should be 
directed and that the school, rather 
than instructing, should bring to chil- 
dren the ability to think and act, and 
develop natural growth. 





Last week, as the 100th anniver- 
sary of the first kindergarten (chil- 
dren’s garden) was celebrated, the 


latest statistical summary of the U. S. 
Office of Education showed that there 
were more than 630,000 children en- 
rolled in American’ kindergartens, 
This represented a considerable de- 
crease from the 777,899 enrolled in 1930 
but the decline was attributed to a 
lessening in the birth rate. In 1890 
there were only 31,297 children en- 
rolled in kindergartens, public and 
private. 

The kindergarten today is an inte- 
gral part of many school systems, but 
the modern schools are far different 
from those of Froebel’s time. In his 
day children sat with folded hands 
waiting for the signal to open their 
boxes of blocks or toys. Froebel’s 
original idea that play is the child’s 
introduction to life is carried out now 
with less rigidity. Greater reliance 
is placed upon the child’s own initia- 
tive and he is provided with a wider 
range for creative play. 

In the background of the modern 
kindergarten movement are these 

oo 


PILES—FISTULA 


FREE -America’ s s large st clinic for ree- 
tal troubles exclusively offers an enlight- 
ening, helpful book, free, to any one suf- 
fering from these afflictions. Just write 
the McCleary Clinic, 4482 Elms Bivd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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milestones in its advance in this 
country: 

@ In 1856 the first kindergarten was 
established in America by Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, wife of the famous German 
refugee, who started the school in the 
interests of her own little daughter. 
In the same year Dr. Henry Barnard, 
first Commissioner of Education, pub- 
lished the first article on kindergartens 
in this country. 

@ In 1872 St. Louis became the first 
city to make kindergartens a part of 
the public school system. 

Among the early advocates of the 
kindergarten idea was Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, who later wrote “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” Along with 
others, she helped found the New 
York Kindergarten Association which 
today still works to advance the mod- 
ern version of Froebel’s idea. 


Campus Oddities 


Last week’s news from educational 
circles included the odd and the silly. 
For sheer originality, first place went 
to Professor John Madigan of St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Perturbed over the number of stu- 
dents registering low marks in his 
physics class, Professor Madigan de- 
cided to use an exceptional grading 
method. Instead of resorting to the 
usual ae hy er: es yo Ag and a 
markings, he hit upon the idea of 
scenting examination papers with 
chemicals. Thus, satisfactory papers 
were sprinkled with the pleasant at- 
tar of roses; poor ones, with hydrogen 
sulphide; and complete failures, with 
malodorous butyric acid. The stu- 
dent sense of smell reacted sharply. 
ProfeSsor Madigan reported marked 
improvement in subsequent tests. 

A thorough person, Professor Madi- 
gan also decided to check tardiness in 
his class. He rigged up a photo-elec- 
tric cell across the door to the room. 
Students coming in late broke the 
beam of invisible light and set off a 
loud gong. 

Other items in the week’s crop of the 
unusual included the following: 

@ At Cumberland University in 
Tennessee, preparations were made to 
give a degree in June to “Rascality,” 
bulldog mascot of the law school. 
“Rascality,” who has been on the floors 
of classrooms for five years, will re- 
ceive the degree of “Doctor of Canine 
Jurisprudence.” 

@ To honor and advertise Elmira 
College, Elmira, N. Y., sophomores vot- 
ed to become “sandwich women.” 
They will buy white blazers bearing 
the legend “Elmira College” on the 
back and class numerals on the front. 
They plan to wear them during vaca- 
tion in their home towns this summer. 

@ From Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, 
president of Oglethorpe University, 
came the announcement that the 
Georgia school planned to build a 
crypt walled with stainless steel in 
which would be preserved news- 
papers, encyclopedias, magazines and 
other records of this century. Open- 
ing of the crypt was set for 8113 A. D., 
6,176 years from now, 





* Pathfinder 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Three Women 


By Presidential proclamation, thou- 
sands of communities throughout the 
United States will celebrate “Health 
Day” on Saturday of this week. 
“Health Protection for Every Child” 
slogans will be plastered on hundreds 
of billboards. Commissions and local 
health departments will make surveys 
of conditions bearing on child health 
and of hospital facilities available to 
children. 

But to the sponsor of the day, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, every day brings the 
thought: “Health Protection for Every 
Child.” Since 1912, the Bureau has 
distributed 15,000,000 copies of its bul- 
letins on child health, “Infant Care,” 
now bringing up a second generation 





Pictures Inc. 


Miss Lenroot Will Distribute $3,800,000 


of Americans, has long been the most 
popular of any of the Federal gov- 
ernment publications. 

That this should be the case is 
largely the work of three women. 
None ever married; none ever bore 
children of her own, One, Miss Julia 
Lathrop of Illinois, became the first 
chief of the Children’s Bureau in 1912. 
“Health Day,” first suggested by her 
in 1916, became a matter for Presi- 
dential proclamation a dozen years 
later and has been actively sponsored 
by the Bureau since last year. Given 
the job of administering the first Fed- 
eral child labor law in 1917, Miss 
Lathrop laid the groundwork for the 
Bureau’s present services. 

On this foundation a famous femi- 
nist, Grace Abbott of Nebraska, built 
most of the structure of what is now 
the Children’s Bureau. Appointed to 
succeed Miss Lathrop in 1921, Miss 
Abbott promoted a system of birth 
registration and vital statistics which 
focused public attention on the alarm- 





ing maternity death rate in the United 
States. Under her leadership, Bureay 
experts began more and more to off: 
advice and to give practical demo 
strations of health methods afield. 

In 1915, Katharine Lenroot, e)c: 
daughter of Republican Senator Irvin. 
Lenroot of Wisconsin, had joined th. 
Bureau. In 1922, she became assistant 
chief of the Bureau and in 1934 sh: 
succeeded Miss Abbot, who had re 
signed. This year she will allocate to 
48 States, Alaska, Hawaii and the Dis 
trict of Columbia some $3,800,000 of 
Federal funds to be spent for the car: 
of children and mothers. 

Square-jawed and amiable, three 
weeks ago Miss Lenroot had the satis 
faction of being the chief representa- 
tive of the Bureau at a dinner cele- 
brating the unit’s 25th birthday. To 
Miss Lenroot and 600 guests, Secre 
tary of Labor Perkins read a messax: 
from President Roosevelt. Most of a!! 
it concerned three women: “I am 
grateful for the vision of Julia Lath 
rop, Grace Abbott and their successo: 
who have developed so fine an instru- 
ment ... to advance the day when 
all children will have their fair 


chance .. .” 
—_———<0—— 


Woman Envoy 


Last September, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, first woman minister of th: 
United States, created a miniatur: 
furore in the diplomatic world when 
She resigned her post in Denmark to 
become the wife of Danish Captain 
Boerge Rohde. In March, women in 
politics had given up hope of seeing 
one of their number take the place of 
Mrs. Rohde in the foreign corps. 

Mary W. Dewson, vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
admitted that Mrs. Rohde’s record had 
been “perfectly swell,” but added: 
“That was an innovation, Why try an 
innovation twice?” 

As long as three weeks ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had found an answer 
to Miss Dewson’s question in the per- 
son of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a 
veteran Democrat and prominent so- 
cial leader in Washington, D. C. Las! 
week, when the Norwegian govern- 
ment signified that it would accept 
“Daisy” Harriman as minister from 
the United States to replace J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., President Roosevelt lost 
no time in sending her name to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

After more than 30 years in public 
life Mrs. Harriman well merited her 
appointment. Born Florence Jaffray 
Jones in 1870, she was regarded as one 
of the leading beauties of her day 
when she married J. Borden Harri- 
man, a New York banker, at 29. 

In 1906 she began dividing her time 
between social and public activities. 
That year saw her appointed as man- 
ager of the New York State Reforma- 
tory for Women, a position she held 
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for a dozen years. Just before the 
war, President Wilson made her the 
only woman member of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. The 
war’s arrival pushed her up into a 
post as chairman of the Committee on 
Women in Industry for the Council 
of National Defense. 

After her husband died in 1914, 
handsome Mrs. Harriman settled down 
in Washington. When the Republicans 
won “the 1920 elections, Democratic 
“Daisy” contented herself with writ- 
ing an autobiography: “From Piano- 
fortes to Politics.” At dinners, she 
made herself famous as the hostess of 
Washington notables. 

In her luxurious home, “Uplands,” 
she entertained Democratic Senators, 
many foreign ambassadors and some 
of the members of the Supreme Court. 
During the depression, Mrs. Harriman 
kept up large contributions to char- 
ity, but for her own living turned to 
interior decorating and real estate. 

When the Democratic party was on 
its way back in 1932, Mrs. Harriman 
was Committeewoman for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, At the national 
convention she steadfastly opposed 
the nomination of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Four years later at Philadel- 
phia, however, she was such an ardent 
New Dealer that Roosevelt Democrats 
were ready to forgive her earlier op- 
position. Last week, their forgetful- 
ness and her own outstanding record 
had combined to provide her with an 
appointment which she said was “good 

” 
news. 





‘HOUSEHOLD 
Coronation Cake 


The coronation of King George VI 
on May 12 has not only set the fashion 
in clothes, colors and jewelry, but it 
has brought out many new dishes and 
set many new food styles. Among the 
more elaborate of the dishes “fit for a 
king” is the coronation cake. Through- 
out all England housewives have been 
making coronation cakes for the past 
month. The recipe for this English 
delicacy has spread to most of the 
nations in the world and America is 
no exception. You need these in- 
gredients for it: 

Twelve ounces flour, four ounces 
rice flour, 10 ounces butter, 10 ounces 
powdered sugar, six eggs, grated rinds 
of two oranges, eight ounces candied 
cherries, eight ounces yellow seedless 
raisins, eight ounces ordinary seed- 
less raisins, one and a half teaspoons 
baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 

Sift the two kinds of flour, baking 
powder and salt together. Grate the 
orange rinds, cut the cherries in quar- 
ters, clean the raisins and mix all the 
fruit. Next put the butter into a large 
bowl and work it until it softens. 
Add the sugar to the butter and beat 
until the mixture is light and creamy. 
\dd the eggs, one at a time, and beat 
into the mixture. Then fold in alter- 
nately the flour and fruit, stirring 








until all ingredients are well-mixed. 

Put the mixture into a cake tin 
which should be lined with oiled 
brown paper over which melted but- 
ter has been brushed. Bake for one 
and a half to one and three-fourth 
hours in a moderate oven, then reduce 
the heat and bake for one and a fourth 
hours in a comparatively cool oven. 
Remove the cooked product from the 
cake pan, remove the paper and cool 
on a wire tray. If possible store the 
cake in a tin cake box for a few days 
or a week before icing it. 

The recipe calls for an almond icing 
on top of the cake, and then the top 
and sides covered with a white icing. 
After the icing has set borders of red 
and blue icing can be put around the 
top edge and, if desired, a colored 
sugar crown in the center. 





Sweets, Pennsy Style 

Sweet potatoes are a pleasant vari- 
ation from the everyday Irish standby, 
no matter how they are prepared. But 
if the family has not eaten sweet po- 
tatoes served Pennsylvania style, they 
have missed a real treat. Here is the 
recipe for preparing them: 

Cook six medium sized sweet pota- 
toes in boiling salted water until ten- 
der. Peel and cut in half lengthwise. 
Dip halves in maple sirup and ar- 
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range them in a large flat pan, the 
bottom of which has been covered 
with a thin layer of sirup. 

Place the pan under the broiler and 
baste the potatoes often until they are 
well glazed. Then sprinkle with a 
mixture made from a cup of crushed 
crisp rice flakes and two tablespoons 
of melted butter. Continue to broil 
until the rice flake crumbs are done 
to a nice tan and serve hot. 

EE Se 
Week’s Hints 

q To remove perspiration stains, 
soak garments for an hour in warm 
water and ammonia—a tablespoonful 
to a quart of water. Then sponge the 
stains with lemon juice, rinse in warm 
water and wash in the usual manner. 

@ To prevent silk thread from slip- 
ping in the needle while sewing, 
thread the needle as usual, then bring 
one end of the thread around and 
through the eye of the needle a second 
time. 

q Grass stains can be removed by 
saturating the spot thoroughly with 
keresene, then washing. 

@ The white part of orange and 
lemon rinds is usually bitter. So in 
grating use only the outside yellow 
part, 

q A drop of perfume on the electric 
light bulb will scent the whole room. 


Give This 


Flour 
A New 


Name! 


$300 in Cash 
for Best 15 Names 


$50 Check Each Month for Rest of This Year— 
Extra Promptness Prize 


Here is an amazing offer! One that should tax the imagination of every man, 


of good names tomy | used now, suc 
Lily White, Kansas Pr 


balance of 1937 as a promptness prize. 


woman and child. You haye an equal opportunity to win a big cash prize and receive 

a $50 check regularly each month for the balance of 1937. ) 

name for flour, we are passing on to the readers of this magazine the opportunity 

of selecting a new name and Lege —. 
as 


n order to get a new 


prises for their efforts. There are a lot 


g Four, Golden Harvest, Queen's Best, 


ide, and others. We want a new name, and for the best fifteen 
sent in, we will award $300 in cash prizes, plus a $50 check each month for the 








The First Name You Think of May Be a Winner 


Think of the many names that are now being used and suggest a new name for 
flour—one that you feel will appeal to the housewife. The name you send in may be of 
one, two or three words, separate or combined. It will cost you nothing to send in 
a name. You may win one of the fifteen prizes. 


15 Cash Prizes Totaling $300.00 


Write your name for this flour on a penny post card or sheet of paper, sign your own name and 
address, and mail within three days from the time you read this announcement. It will 
to be prompt. All names for this flour should be in before July 31, 1937. Fifteen cash p 
be awarded. If the name you send in is selected as First Prize winner, you will receive 
cash, and as an extra prize for promptness you Will receive a check for $50 each month for the 
balance of this year. nd Prize will be $50; Third Prize $25; Fourth Prize $15; and eleven 
rizes of $10 each. These fifteen prizes are in addition to the extra prize of $50 a month which 
s offered to the first prize winner for promptness in sending in the winning name. Duplicate 
? font ne Ls ag aay chaning: fe ‘ St the name we are looking for—the name that will win 
now you ma nking of jus a 
First” Prize! Bometimes the first name you think of is the best name to send in. Send your 


favorite name to 
FLOUR DEPT. 138 CAPPER BLDG. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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EDITORIAL 





Why Not? 

Once again an appeal for a census 
of the jobless has been made, Differ- 
ing from others who place the figure 
nearer 7,000,000, Senator Vandenberg 
has just estimated that there are only 
about 3,000,000 persons unemployed 
and he has asked that steps be taken 
to gather definite statistics on the sub- 
ject. His request is wholly reasonable, 
In view of the fact that such wide 
differences of opinion exist over the 
number out of work, the altogether 
sensible thing would seem to be to 
determine the matter with some de- 
gree of accuracy. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that both industry and government are 
in need of figures on unemployment. 
Industry, to carry out its business, 
should know what the markets are 
like. The government, to shape its 
relief and public works programs, 
should have adequate statistics to 
guide it. As it is now, unemployment 
estimates are simply stabs in the dark. 
Nobody is either wholly right or 
wholly wrong; everybody merely 
guesses, Under the circumstances, 
why should there not be a census? 
Why should there not be a nation- 
wide survey that will classify all the 
unemployed according to their ages, 
their former occupations and their 
present economic status? The coun- 
try has a legitimate need for such a 
project, and it should be undertaken 
without delay. * 
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We're Terrible 


We are particularly interested this 
week in a survey just completed by 
a number of American and European 
scholars headed by Professor Pitirim 
A. Sorokin of Harvard University. We 
are interested in it because it lends 
support to our long-standing doubts 
about the usefulness of this amazing- 
ly brilliant Twentieth Century. 

Professor Sorokin and his learned 
colleagues got together some time ago 
to find out everything they could about 
social and cultural movements in the 
last 2,500 years. In the course of their 
research, they analyzed 902 wars and 
1,615 internal political disturbances. 
They discovered that the first quarter 
of this century was “the bloodiest 
period in all history.” 

Professor Sorokin more specifically 
explained things in terms of simple 
mathematics. The war index from 
1900 to 1925, he said, reached “a total 
eight times greater than all the pre- 
ceding centuries. In other words, the 
average man of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury had 6,500 more chances to die 
peacefully in bed than has his de- 
scendant in the Twentieth.” The sur- 
vey clearly indicated that the progress 
of civilization, instead of diminishing 
conflict, tended to promote it. 





And so once again we have reason 
to wonder. Here is a survey that in- 
dicts mankind for being stupid in a 
world that knows more than it ever 
did before. Our inventions have revo- 
lutionized industry and agriculture; 
we travel with great speed through 
the sky, on land, under seas and on 
them; our science has searched out 
the stars and explained them, found 
the atom and smashed it, peered into 
the microscope and beyond it, con- 
quering much in the realm of disease. 
Daily we learn more about ourselves, 
even down to hormones and genes, the 
infinitesimal “cargo ships of heredity.” 

We have discovered and are still dis- 
covering; we have invented and are 
still inventing; but in this streamlined 
and enlightened civilization, we seem 
powerless to check the forces of de- 
struction. We have eliminated dis- 
ease plagues, but we have not elimi- 
nated hate. We have improved vastly 
on things like the X-ray, but we have 
made guns bigger and better, bombs 
more potent, gas more deadly, the in- 
struments of war more horrible than 
ever. In all our advances, one start- 
ling fact stands out: 13 centuries ago 
man had 6,500 more chances to die 
peacefully in bed than man has today, 

Thus, as the world grows older, it 
becomes more belligerent. As man 
learns more, as the centuries roll on, 
as invention changes the face of 
things, one ugly barbarism remains— 
the great social and cultural waste of 
war still litters civilization. That the 
Twentieth Century has been unable 
to end it, truly casts doubt on the use- 
fulness of progress as we know it. 
All in all, we seem to be a pretty ter- 
rible people, and we’ll seem that way 
until we can turn the brilliance of 
these years against an evil that tar- 
nishes all other accomplishments and 
fills our modern age with the hollow 
sound of futility. 
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8113 A. D. 


We don’t know whether to address 
this as an appeal to Dr. Thornwelli 
Jacobs, president of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, or as an apology to our re- 
mote descendants of 8113 A. D. 

Dr, Jacobs is the gentleman who re- 
cently disclosed plans to build an en- 
during crypt of stainless steel at the 
university in Georgia. His idea is to 
stock the crypt with some of the phe- 
nomena of the Twentieth Century— 
durable copies of modern encyclope- 
dias, newspapers and magazines; 
models of skyscrapers, airplanes and 
autos, and films of world scenes. 

His imagination projects him and 
us to that day when the crypt, pla- 
carded with a stainless plate warning 
“Do Not Open Until 8113 A. D.,” is 
entered. He sees, and we can see with 
him, those future archaeologists cry- 
ing out at-their find. 


* — Pathfinder 


Dr. Jacobs admits that English, o 
it is now known, will have disappear- 
ed, that scientists six thousand yea: 
from now may have difficulty 
deciphering our books or in unde 
standing our language, as perpetual: 
on phonograph records. But he i: 
tends to have dictionaries and dire 
tions strewn around and to leave it u 
to the ingenuity of people in 811; 
A, D. to find the key to 1937 A. D. 

We have full faith that the futu: 
men of science will be able to do a 
that Dr. Jacobs hopes they will. \. 
believe that they’ll find the crypt an:' 
that they’ll whistle, or do whatey: 
is the custom in their day to express 
awed delight. We believe that they 
discover our language and unfold th: 
secret “of our autos, planes and ta! 
buildings. But, when they have done 
this, we believe even more strong! 
that they still will not know the 
world of 1937. 

That is why we mentioned o1 
problem as to whom we should a: 
dress this, We greatly fear that or 
descendants are going to have the 
curiosity whetted but not appease: 
under the present arrangement. For, 
never in a thousand years, and ce: 
tainly not in six thousand years, ca 
that yet unimagined world understani 
the unbelievable world of toda 
through such flimsy relics as autos, 
planes and skyscrapers. 

The world is all of those things bi 
it is infinitely more, and it woul 
have to be specially explained if th: 
distant future would get at the core of 
our civilization. For instance, who 
or what is going to explain to the un 
born such things as these: A worl: 
which 20 years after one destructiv: 
war moves inexorably to another? A 
world where puffy men become dic- 
tators over the lives and thoughts o! 
millions of other men? A world wher: 
human beings spend a million dollars 
to watch two men punch each other 
but shrug indifferently at pleas tha 
money is needed to wipe out sufferins 
and disease? A world where thou- 
sands live in comfort while million: 
exist in squalor? 

We don’t know how Dr. Jacobs 
could go about memorializing all this 
for posterity. But they are things 
which cannot be explained with an 
automobile or an encyclopedia. 

Could he bottle the smells and sea! 
the darkness of the slums? Could h: 
record the anguished cries of a hos- 
pital ward where a human being i: 
suffering because science was wu) 
against narrow-mindedness or selfish 
ness? Could he put down the thoughts 
which can move people never to learn 
a lesson but impel them only to repeat 
a great error over and over again, 

A record like this might tell some- 
thing of our world. If it could be 
written down now and then under- 
stood on that-far-off day when the 
Oglethorpe crypt is entered, it would 
be good to know that the scientists 
would be aghast, shaking their heads 
in sad bewilderment at the past and 
murmuring gratefully that life hai 
changed a great deal for the better 
since 1937, 
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Dr. Buchman, Apostle 


A year ago this month, Paul Revere 
came riding into western Massachu- 
setts and gave eight of the biggest 
house-parties that Berkshire County 
had ever seen. Hundreds of persons 
from Massachusetts, 47 other states 
and 21 countries of the world crowded 
hotels in a half dozen villages. 

Under the guidance of a British 
peer, two retired Admirals of the 
Roval Navy, a French baroness, a 
Dutch Socialist leader, an ex-Com- 
munist Scot and an American Indian 
chief named Uhm-Pa-Tuth, small 
groups sat and quietly discussed life. 
Some even did what their hosts in- 

nded them to do by joining the re- 
igious, non-sectarian Oxford Group. 

Peer, admirals, baroness, Socialist, 
Scot and even the Indian chief, how- 
ever, were only secondary leaders. 
fhe chief sponsor of the meetings was 

Pennsylvania Dutchman named 
Frank Nathan Daniel Buchman (pro- 
unced Bookman). Billed as a sec- 

| “Paul Revere,” he had nothing to 
about British redcoats. His cry 

s: “America, awake!” 

ro 5,000 men and women who gather- 
ed every afternoon for a week on the 
green grass of Stockbridge, Mass., the 
Rev. Dr. Buchman made the terrify- 
ing announcement that the world was 

1e the brink of collapse. Weeds of 
sin, war, poverty and unemployment 
were everywhere choking the flowers 
of human progress. There was only 
one cure—“God-control.” Once every 
individual in the world had embraced 


its principles, the international gar- 
den would flourish once more. 
Crowds listened curiously. God- 


control, it seemed, was essentially the 
process of listening to God. Dr. Buch- 
man said that people prayed enough— 
perhaps too much. Instead of want- 
ing God to listen to them all the time, 
the round-faced evangelist asked, why 
iot listen to Him for a change? In- 
stead of forever making requests, why 
not take orders from above? 

“Listening to God” is, indeed, the 
heart of the fellowship. Persons who 
have been “changed” or converted to 
the Group reserve a period in the quiet 
of early morning to listen to some- 
thing which is either their imagination 
or, as they assert, the voice of God. 
It tells them simply what they should 
do during the day. 

Sometimes the message is trivial: 
“Wear the polka-dot necktie.” Some- 
limes it is important: “Buy that lot 
on Main Street.” After receiving 25 

r 30 such orders during the morning 
hush, most Buchmanites carry a small 
notebook and a pencil during the day, 
on the chance that the voice will give 
them some more instructions to note. 

Once converted, members of the Ox- 
ford Group practice in their daily lives 
their so-called Four Absolutes: “Ab- 
solute Honesty, Absolute Purity, Ab- 


solute Unselfishness, Absolute Love.” 

Even after this step, Dr. Buchman’s 
followers consider themselves sinners. 
Between them and God stands the 
barrier of their past errors. This may 
be removed by several other steps. 

“Confession” requires every Group- 
er to confess his sins completely to 
some other member of the Group. 
“Witness” requires that each Buch- 
manite must be willing to testify at 
public gatherings that he has revealed 
his sins, and that he is leading a 
changed and better life. 

Next is “surrender.” Every Buch- 
manite theoretically puts his mind and 





Pictures Inc. 


God Is a Millionaire 


To Buchman, 


his property in the service of God. 

Finally, there is “restitution.” This 
involves repair of injuries, substitut- 
ing truth for lies and righting of 
wrongs that have been done. 

Leaving Berkshire County and con- 
siderable other portions of the United 
States to ponder this means to salva- 
tion, Dr. Buchman sailed off to do his 
work in Europe. The Oxford Move- 
ment, however, kept breaking onto the 
feature pages of American dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies. Last March, 
Hearst’s “American Weekly” was still 
talking of the Group. 

It has increasingly dawned on 
Americans that Buchmanites are flour- 
ishing in 50 countries of the world. 
Like those of 49 other countries, U. S. 
citizens are not so sure whether Dr. 
Buchman is a modern saint or merely 
“the shrewdest revivalist of our time.” 

Born 59 years ago in Pennsburg, Pa., 
Frank Buchman early absorbed the 
piety and some of the quaint accent 
then common to the German settlers 
of the region. A good Lutheran, he 
went to the sect’s college at Muhlen- 
berg, where he turned from oil-paint- 
ing toward a career in the ministry. 
Neither very bright nor very back- 
ward, he was graduated from the Mt. 


(Continued on page 17) 








ESCAPE “SPRING FEVER” 


@Winter, eating heavy 
foods, living indoors, lack- 
ing exercise, ffesh air and 
sunshine leaves the system 
stagnated with toxins and 
porsons. Give Nature a lift 
with Hostetter’s Bitters. It 
stimulates the glands of 
your digestive tract, makes 
you hungry asa bear, helps 
to clean out the bodily cells 
and tissue and oe your 
food into stre - giving 
blood. Famous [— 86 years 


—Hostetter’s. All druggists 


sell it. Start today. 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS 
RADIOS..SAVE: 50% 
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PRICES! Man models 
lect from: AC- -Wave: 
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of 30-DAY TRIAL jan and 
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should be reported DIRECT to os THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
18 TO TAKE EFFECT and not th your postmaster, other 
publishers or agencies. The slightest delay in changing and cor- 
recting addresses is sure to result in loss of copies of PaTn- 
Frinver. The Post Office Department will no longer permit the 
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N THE PACIFIC, over an area of 5,000,000 square miles, 

the United States Fleet is currently engaged in mimic 
war. As serious as it is sham, the war will last through 
a period of six weeks. Staged to test battle prowess, it 
involves the world’s largest peace-time concentration of 
naval strength—139 ships, 474 planes, 2,300 officers and 
37,000 enlisted men. Absolute command rests with Admiral 
Arthur J. Hepburn, who acts as “umpire” while “black” 
fleet and “white” fleet fight it out. These pictures were 
taken as the maneuvers began. Top left shows Capt. 
H. K. Hewitt seated at his post in the navigating cabin 
of the Indianapolis, the “white” fleet’s flagship. Top right 





U. S. Navy Holds War Games 


Photos from Pictures Inc 


shows Admiral C. C. Bloch (nearer camera) and Co. 
mander P. B. Haines on the bridge of the Californi 
flagship of the “black” fleet. In the center are four par- 
ticipating battleships. Lower left: a signal crew us¢ 
semaphores to send fleet orders from the California 
upper forward turret. Lower right: a participating plan: 
is hoisted aboard one of the battleships. The two opposil 
fleets will use tactical combat maneuvers against eat 
other. The purpose of these costly games is to work ot 
what is known as warfare Problem XVIII of the U. S. Nav) 
The solution is to be used in case real battle ever makes it 
application necessary. (For further details, see page 6) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Airy Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia in 1902, when he was 24. 

After a successful, three-year strug- 
gle to build up a small parish just out- 
side of Philadelphia, Buchman invaded 
the city. First he was chaplain of the 
Lutheran Hospice, then founder of the 
first Lutheran settlement house in 
Philadelphia. When budget troubles 
caused a quarrel between Buchman 
and the trustees, the young minister 
resigned and stormed off to Europe. 

It was during this trip that Buch- 
man felt the “change” that he has 
since brought to thousands of others. 
Dusty and tired from tramping, one 
afternoon in 1908 he walked into the 
cool of a wayside church near Kes- 
wick, England. A woman was preach- 
ing of the Cross. 

Her sermon, he says today, “pro- 
duced in me a vibrant feeling, as 
though a strong current of life had 
poured into me, and afterwards a 
dazed sense of a great spiritual shak- 
ing-up.” In that moment came to him 
the first faint idea about the First 
Century Christian Fellowship, since 
dubbed the Oxford Movement. 

When Buchman returned to the 
United States, it was to become secre- 
tary of Y. M. C. A. work at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. At first, things 
did not go well. Finally Buchman de- 
cided. to wake up early, to keep his 
mind’s ears open for divine guidance. 

Surely enough, one morning a mes- 
sage radioed its way into his brain. 
Like a time signal it came: “Toots, 
Toots, Toots!” This was rather puz- 
zling. But soon he remembered that 
“Toots” was the nickname of a par- 
ticularly errant soul on the campus. 
He walked out of his room and con- 
verted “Toots” that very day. 

After that, things went swimmingly. 
By fixing his round owl-like eyes 
keenly on sinners, Buchman discover- 
ed that he could delve his way into 
souls and find out what their troubles 
were. Often the Y. M. C, A. secretary 
would chat for a while with a student, 
then suddenly ask: “Your trouble is* 
——, isn’t it?” Upon admission that 
it was, student and secretary went off 
arm in arm to discuss their sins, and 
a “change” was made, 

After six years the lust for travel 
was on the restless Buchman again. 
In 1915 he left Pennsylvania and took 
his religious work to the untutored 
and unwashed inhabitants of India, 
Korea and Japan. For a year he re- 
turned to teach in the United States, 
then in 1918 he traveled once more. 

In Kuling, China, Buchman found 
himself a house-party guest along 
with an assortment of missionaries, 
pastors and business men. The in- 
formal atmosphere loosened every 
tongue. Soon Buchman had listened 
to more sins than he could count and 
had a nucleus for his group. 

Off to England, the evangelist had 
the same house-party experience at 


Cambridge University: A year later 
he swept down on old Oxford with a 
flood of luncheons, teas, dinners and 
house-parties, won many converts and 
chose organizers for his next move. 

In the early ’20s, Buchman brought 
his lieutenants to the United States. 
It was not long before Yale, Harvard, 
Williams, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith 
and other schools had become infect- 
ed with Buchmanism. When Prince- 
ton University in New Jersey proved 
to be a veritable gold-mine of sinners, 
Buchman settled there. Students turn- 
ed from their studies to confession 
with such gusto that the college au- 
thorities saw to it that Buchman and 
Buchmanism left town. 

That was the first and only set-back 
to the Oxford Movement. While Group 
members deserted in droves on this 
side of the Atlantic, Buchman crossed 
the ocean and began work anew. He 
converted Queen Marie of Rumania, 
King Prajadhipok of Siam, King 
George of Greece. He “changed” a Chi- 
nese banker, a Dutch inventor of an in- 
cendiary bomb (who promptly threw 
his invention away), young people in 
colleges, old people in their dotage. 

In spite of the names of bigwigs that 
dot the Oxford Group roster, Buchman 
insists today that the Group has no 
millionaire backing. Neither he nor 
his 20 full-time workers get salaries. 

But Buchman and his company con- 
Stanthy travel by the best trains, the 
best ships, stay in the best hotels. 
“Why not?” he asks. “Isn’t God a 
millionaire?” Money does come to 
the Oxford Group, 
voluntary contributors, sometimes 
from Wealthy Groupers who have 
been bluntly dunned by their leader. 

A tireless traveler, Dr. Buchman 
goes on giving more house-parties,t 
addressing more meetings. Some min- 
isters testify that Buchmanism has 
brought their churches new members, 
Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, what- 
ever they may be. In other instances, 
the principles of the Group have given 
individuals false hope, false optimism. 
After the tide of “awakening” has 
passed, they have been left broken and 
disillusioned, facing the same prob- 
lems as before with no better answers. 

Nearly all groupers admit that they 
do not like Dr. Buchman at first sight. 
Many admit that the thin veneer of 
gaiety which he wears over a cold, 
intense personality always remains 
faintly repulsive to them. Dr. Buch- 
man often wonders “why God should 
have chosen me for His work.” 

Steadily ignoring frequent blasts of 
criticism, the leader goes on “listen- 
ing to God” every morning. The voice | 
which he hears sometimes tells him to 
wear a polka-dot necktie, more often 
a striped one. Seldom does it guide 
him to wear a hat on his baldish head. 
Never has it steered him into mar- 
riage. But always it prompts him to 
eat well, to be gay, to sign his letters: 
“Yours merrily, Frank.” 


+ Buchman house-parties take place in country 
inns, hotels and private residences. They may last 
for s week-end, a week or 10 days. All are alike in 
that guests a expenses. Dr. Buchman, who lists 
himself in ho’s Who” as a resident of Poy) York 
City and auenaewn. Pa., pastors to give his house- 

ties in England or Scandina via, where the Oxford 

Troup is much stronger than it is in the United States. 
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THAT B.C. POWDER 
CERTAINLY RUINED ME 


Try B. C. at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
name and address 
to B. C. Remedy, 
Dept. F, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., for 
20¢ worth FREE. 
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REFINANCE 
A plan whereby you may regain your lost 


assets of courage, stability, faith in God and 
Men, is offered to those whose souls have 
become impoverished, 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE NEW TIMES 


has been given the world by Leila Castberg, the 
dynamic, far famed leader of the New Age Founda- 
tion. Her message is... you may succeed, may 
enjoy home, health, happiness by meeting today’s 
needs with a plan designed for today. In her book 
“Modern Design for Living’’ she tells all about what 
you may do and how you may do it. 


The plan for this refinancing of your bankrupt soul 
is yours for the asking. You need this free book— 
we want you to have it. Just ask for it—no obligation. 


NEW AGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
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ONE-WIRE KEEPS 
STOCK FROM CROPS 


Now, after five years in successful use 
the country over, the One-Wire Electric 
Fence has proved itssafety and depend- 
ability. It actually cuts costs 80 per 
cent. Amazing time saver. 30 day trial 
plan. Valuable booklet sent free. Ask 
for one. One-Wire Fence Co., B-155, 
Whitewater, Wis. Distributors invited. 
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Farm Situation 


Little or no change is expected to 
mark the agricultural situation during 
the next few months. 

This was the opinion last week of 
official and unofficial observers who 
seemed agreed that the demand for 
farm products and the general level 
of farm prices would remain relative- 
ly steady. They pointed out, however, 
that prices might weaken somewhat 
in accordance with developing crop 
conditions. 

Among the week’s farm facts and 
forecasts were the following: 

@ According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, wholesale prices 
for farm products, as of the week end- 
ing April 10, were within 6 per cent 
of the 1926 level. Farmers’ income 
from marketings was about 14 per 
cent higher during the first three 
months of 1937 than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Altogether, 
figures for the period indicated a gain 
of 22 per cent in total income from 
marketings plus Federal benefit pay- 
ments. 

q The agricultural bureau also re- 
ported a sharp early-April decline in 
butter prices and a 3 to 4 per cent 
reduction in spring milk production. 
Gains in both ‘were predicted for the 
summer, however, with the bureau 
estimating that butter prices would 
probably average the highest for any 
summer since 1930 and that milk out- 
put would be likely to show an ap- 
preciable increase. 

@ Officials of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration assured dairy 
farmers of the northeastern states that 
the AAA conservation program would 
not increase the price of feed for live- 
stock and that the present price prob- 
ably would drop in view of the fact 
that a good corn crop is likely this 
season. Cost of dairy production was 
increased this year because last year’s 
drought boosted feed prices. 

@ Farmers in such states 
tana, Kansas, Illinois and the Da- 
kotas gave serious thought to the 
warning made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace that there may be a 
grasshopper plague this year unless 
spring rains are abundant. “Vast 
quantities of poisoned bran will be 
needed,” said Wallace, “to protect the 
crop in these areas unless rains come.” 

@ In an appearance before the 
House Agricultural Committee in 
Washington, William I. Myers, gover- 
nor of the Federal Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, warned that a land boom 
might result from a continuation of 
the emergency 3% per cent interest 
rate on Federal Land Bank loans to 
farmers. The low rate, he said, “may 
have the effect of stimulating a land 
boom and may ultimately have a far 
reaching and undesirable effect on the 
whole structure of land values.” Farm 
real estate values, he explained, have 
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begun to strengthen as a result of 
the sustained advance in farm prod- 
uct prices. 

—_—_——_——_—-- > —____—_ 


South, Pine, Paper 

Annually, millions of tons of paper 
are required to produce the great va- 
riety of newspapers, magazines and 
books circulating in the United States. 
This represents a huge expenditure 
because paper is one of the most costly 
items in the publishing business. 

The big newspaper publisher, for 
instance, uses hundreds of tons of 
newsprint_each day. The cost to him, 
as of next January 1, will be $50 a ton. 
In another year or two, the cost may 
be up to $60 a ton. Thus, because of 
these rising prices, the business mana- 
gers of all newspapers have of late 
shown special interest in the South as 
a potentially great paper-producing re- 
gion. At present, most newsprint 
comes from Canada and the northern 
States. 

Last week, according to latest fig- 
ures from trade circles, eleven major 
paper plants were busily manufactur- 
ing in the South, These plants, rep- 
resenting an investment of $60,000,000, 
first came into being less than four 
years ago after the discovery that 
slash pine and other pine in the South 
could be used to make paper. Since 
that time, the plants have steadily 
grown, until today they produce most 
of the craft paper needed in this 
country. (Craft paper is low-grade 
paper such as that used for bags). 

Most significant development in the 
pine paper industry is the fact that it 
has just begun to feel its way beyond 
the manufacture of craft paper. It is 
preparing now for large-scale produc- 
tion of newsprint and paper of all 
grades. Further than that, the esti- 
mate has just been made that it will 
be able to produce newsprint equal 
to that in Canada and the North and 
sell it for about $30 a ton as against 
the $50 price soon to be in effect. 

Responsible in no small measure 
for the amazing growth of the south- 
ern paper industry is Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, Georgia chemist. It was he 
who first made tests showing that 
southern pine was good for all grades 
of paper and that it could be grown in 
sufficient quantity in from seven to 
15 years as compared to from 40 to 
60 years for trees in northern climes. 
This rapid-growth factor has spurred 
the industry in the South because it 
has ended fears that all available 
pine would soon be consumed. 

To show its confidence in Dr. Her- 
ty’s calculations, the industry now has 
a $5,000,000 plant in east Texas and 
is contemplating further expansion. 
The opening of the east Texas plant 
marked the start of the South’s news- 
print production, a manufacturing 
milestone of importance not only to 
publishers but to paper-makers every- 
where. 
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LYNCHING— 


(Continued from page 4) 


demnation rained on the State of 


Louisiana. 

THE PROBLEM: After the New Or- 
leans occurrence, several] states form- 
ed Citizens Committees. In 1893, 
Georgia passed an anti-lynching act. 
Several other states followed suit, but 
none of the laws was particularly 
t ffective. 

No members of lynching mobs were 
ever punished and no local peace of- 
ficers were ever ousted. The reason 
was always the same—although hun- 
dreds or thousands might have seen 
the lynching, no witness could, be 
brought forward to say that he had. 
Again, there was always the problem 








Pictures Inc. 


Sumners Expressed the Southern View 


of getting a jury which would convict 
lynchers. No state seemed able to 
get such a jury. 

Organizations such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Commission 
of Inter-racial Co-operation did yeo- 
men’s work in publicizing facts about 
lynching and in seeking to educate the 
public to wipe out the evil. 

There has been a decline in the 
number of lynchings during the last 
45 years. After touching a peak of 
231 in 1892, the number fell to a low 
of eight in 1932. Last year, nine per- 
sons, all Negroes, were lynched. 

In the first three decades of the 
twentieth century, the only states to 
have had no lynchings were the six 
New England States and New York 
and New Jersey. Since 1882, the worst 
offenders have been the 10 Southern 
states of Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and South Caro- 
lina, in that order. The figures range 
from 476 lynchings in Mississippi, up 
to this year, to 137 in South Carolina. 

About 90 per cent of those lynched 
in the Southern states in this century 
were Negroes. Pointed out in con- 
nection with the claim often made by 
lynch mobs that they are protecting 
white women is the fact that only 





one-fourth of those lynched were ac- 
cused of rape or attempted rape. The 
most frequent charge to start a lynch 
mob going has been accusation of mur- 
der. Other charges to set the pack 
after Negroes have been such offenses 
as these: felonious assault, theft, in- 
sulting a white person, trying to act 
like a white man, bringing suit against 
a white man, using offensive language, 
sympathizing with a lynched Negro. 

Hatton W. Sumners, chairman of 
the House Judiciary committee and a 
Texas Representative, summed up the 
Southern congressional position in the 
recent unsuccessful attempt to block 
passage of the Gavagan measure. 
Pleading for the House to permit the 
South to handle the problem in its 
own manner, he appealed to the north- 
ern Representatives 

“You have the votes and you can 
pass this bill, but I tell you that it 
will not accomplish the purpose at 
which you are aiming ... The South 
has reduced the crime of lynching 
more than 5,000 per cent in the last 40 
years and that is proof that the tide 
of public sentiment wil] take better 
care of this situation than any law 
you can enact.” 

The facts bear out Representative 
Sumners’ assertions about the trend 
of lynching and the tide of public opin- 
ion. A recent poll by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion professes 
to show that in the South, 65 per cent 
of the voters want stricter legislation 
on lynching while the remainder of 
the nation is 75 per cent in favor of it. 
The immediate effect of the Duck Hill 
lynchings and the renewed agitation 
for Senate action on a Federal anti- 
lynching bill will undoubtedly have 
some effect. It is more than likely that 
a Senate filibuster will kill the meas- 
ure on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality, but at least it can be expected 
that Southern states will tighten pres- 
ent laws in order to avoid Federal 
intervention. 

There has been a great reduction in 
the total number of lynchings. Lines 
on graphs showing the trend of this 
crime over the years are generally 
downward. Whatever the way to con- 
trol the situation, however—whether 
through state or national action—the 
better elements, not only in the South 
but in the entire nation, will never be 
satisfied until the graph lines level 
out to zero deaths a year and remain 
that way forever. 
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ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 
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Relief THO. 
LENE Ointment at 20 ea. 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, a 107 Woonssoro, MARYLAND 


SUFFERERS 

Guaranteed 
Valuable Free Booklet te ~z all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 


anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
siele] ta ae Dept.R,42 E.Pearson St. ,Chicago, Ill, 
TT NS oO PRR Sr er 


DISEASED BLOO 


lief to thousands of sufferers. Write De 
RESTORIA CO., GOS E. Mason St., M 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Pains, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under es, Neuralgia 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching. don’t take 
chances. Get the doctor’s guaranteed prescription 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of umatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to thé author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-R Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

scales, (3)_gets better then worse, 

r then w ° 

let us send you's PREE TEST of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘‘first 

teal night's rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batceries or ~— ya 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who himself has been benefited by the use 
of the drums. 


A. 0. LEONARD, ine., Dept.A, 70 Sth Ave., Hew Verk 


Free For Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara S&t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FALSE TEETH 


Klutch holds’em tight all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Kiutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2502-E. ELMIRA. N. Y. 


Stop Gall Colic 


.. BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After sufferl for seven 
_—_ with gall bladder and 
iver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“TI did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
Since 



























Mrs. J. R. Douglas 
taking the treatment, words cannot express how 


felt a great change. 


thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor’s 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician’s prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 





can’t do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your druggist's. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Serial Return 


Avidly youngsters of yesteryear 
used to await their weekly movie 
matinee to see how the beautiful hero- 
ine, hotly pursued by the villain, es- 
caped such dangers as precipices and 
buzz saws. To the rescue, from the 
week before, sped the young, clean- 
cut hero. The suspense was terrific. 

That was the almost invariable for- 
mula of the old serial or chapter pic- 
tures in the tingling days of Pearl 
White and Francis X. Bushman.- As 
the movies developed into sound films, 
however, the serial largely disappear- 
ed. But now it is coming back. It 
was noted last week that for next year 
12 serials are slated for production by 
Columbia, Universal and Republic, 
each making four. 

Making serials today presents a 
problem different from the old days. 
The radio, the more advanced type 
of education, and the more sophisti- 
cated moving picture have influenced 
young modern audiences. The cliff- 
hanging, blood-and-thunder episodes 
seem to be over. Schools and other 
organizations are carefully checking 
films and studios have to be watchful. 

With these factors in mind, Colum- 
bia is planning to experiment with its 
first new serial, “Jungle Menace,” star- 
ring Frank Buck. An effort will be 
made to strike a suspenseful story of 
interest both to adults and children. 

One of the aspects of serial-making 
which may. lead studios to step up 
their production is the speed in which 
they can be made. The average pic- 
ture shoots about 8 or 10 scenes daily 
and the specials sometimes only one 
scene a day. But in serials about 65 
scenes are averaged daily and: there 
isn’t much trouble with retakes. 

EE FE RIES wR 


Flickers 


q The return of the convalescent 
to the screen which has sorely missed 
him will be noted with the appearance 
of W. C. Fields in “The Big Broadcast 
of 1938.” Believing that the strain of 
a feature picture would be too much 
for his health at present, Fields will 
do a specialty number in the produc- 
tion. Also to do a specialty in the 
picture is Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Others to be in the cast 
are Jack Benny, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Martha Raye, Shirley 
Ross and Dorothy Lamour. 

gq The next Tarzan is definitely to 
be Glenn Morris, Olympic decathlon 
champion. The husky young track 
athlete will do his tree-swinging and 
screech his screeches in “Tarzan’s 
Revenge.” Morris’s selection ends the 
rumor that baseball’s Lou Gehrig 
would play the part but it does not 
end possibilities of a screen career for 
the Yankee first baseman who may ap- 
pear in a picture when the season ends. 


G A boon to audiences and 
mothers with unhappy abies is pla 
ned for a theater to be built in Mon: 
cello, Ill. The architect’s drawin 
include a “cry-room,” glass-enclose:| 
and with loud speakers, so that th: 
youngsters may see and hear the pic- 
tures, and cry all they want witho 
disturbing people. 

@ Two years ago Baby Le Roy h: 
grown too old for the roles in whi 
Hollywood was casting him, He w 
then 3 and was forced to retire. Las! 
week it was announced that Baby |. 
Roy, who began his screen career i 
Maurice Chevalier’s “A Bedtime St. 
ry,’ when he was a year old, was t 
attempt a comeback at the age of 5 | 
“Junior G-Men,” an RKO picture. 

@ Madeleine Carroll, blond beaut, 
who was recently called the “mos: 
glamorous woman in the world” b, 
the artist James Montgomery Flag 
startled Hollywood last week by- de- 
murring. Miss Carroll said that “Glan 
our is as common as hamburger in 
Hollywood.” 

q@ Since the death of Marie Dressler 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has been look- 
ing for a team-mate for Wallace 
Beery. The search has been halted, «| 
least temporarily, while the studio is 
to try out Sophie Tucker, billed i: 
vaudeville as “The Last of the Red Ho! 
Mamas.” She will be teamed with 
Beery in a story based on incidents in 
Marie Dressler’s life. Tentatively it 
is called “Mollie, Bless Her.” 


> Ori eo 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Woman I Love (RKO): Un- 
known to two good friends is the fact 
that each is in love with the same 
woman. But she is the wife of one o! 
them. That means one must die and 
the remaining man and the woman 
must go on with sorrow in thei: 
hearts. The plot has been told many 
times before. This picture adds n: 
particular new touches, except some 
exciting battle scenes in the air. But 
a good cast helps. With Paul Muni, 
Miriam Hopkins, Louis Hayward, 
Colin Clive and Vince Barnett. 

Public Wedding No. 1 (Warners): 
This will never have the whole coun 
try talking, but it does provide an 
amusing hour of entertainment. The 
carcass of a whale, a carnival con- 
cession and a marriage in the mouth 
of the whale provide some of the fun 
in the fast-moving comedy. With Ber 
ton Churchill, Jane Wyman, Dick Pur 
cell and Raymond Hatton. 

Think Fast, Mr. Moto (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): The contents include 
mystery, sinister characters, jewel 
smugglers, jiu jitsu and card tricks, But 
more than any of these, it has the per- 
formance of Peter Lorre who is dis- 
covered after much skullduggery to be 
an amateur detective. Others in the 
cast are Thomas Beck, Virginia Field 
and Sig Ruman. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





‘NONGRESS has one “sit down” 

4 member, but there is no strike to 
it. Representative Nan Honeyman, 
!)emocrat of Oregon, is the legislative 
“sit-downer.” She has not missed a 
session of the House since Congress 
convened January 5, but she seldom 
takes part in discussions or debate. 
So far she has been content to sit out 
the sessions, usually from noon until 
four or five p. m., to pick up the 
routine and learn the ropes. 

Learning the ropes in Congress is 
yart of the job of every rookie mem- 
ber but most of them take it perhaps 

little less seriously than Repre- 
entative Honeyman. However, few 
rookie Congressmen fail to look into 
he many privileges that go with their 
obs. 

When spring comes and the argu- 

ents pro and con on Capitol Hill 
egin to get monotonous, newcomers 
switch their thoughts to plans for the 
ummer recess. After a bit of inquiry 
they learn that the emoluments of of- 
tice extend beyond free copies of the 
Congressional Record, stampless mail, 
ree office space, free parking, free 

edical attention and a free funeral. 
here are a batch of knocked-down 


bargains that go with the job of being~ 


a Congressman and most legislators 
take advantage of them. Just to men- 
tion a few: A Congressman is entitled 
to a summer ocean voyage at $1.25 a 
lay on government ships; the quar- 
ters of a brigadier general when 
traveling on Army transports; 10 per 
cent off at most hotels, and wholesale 
prices on visiting cards. In addition, 
Congressmen are allowed 20 cents a 
tile traveling expenses between their 
homes and Washington, and when they 
quit for the summer recess they can 
end their personal belongings’ home 

1 government boxes at no cost. 

Bigger Capital: Chairman Ross A. 
Collins of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in charge of the Dis- 
trict supply bill is causing a good bit 
of local chatter with his repeated pre- 
dictions that the national capital is in 
for a “bright future” and his proposal 
or a “Greater Washington.” In an 

ddress just delivered before the So- 

iety of Natives, the Mississippian pre- 

dicted that the city may grow to a 
population of 1,500,000 (it is now ap- 
proximately 600,000) within a “few 
vears.” 

Only a few days previously Mr. Col- 
lins had revealed his “Greater Wash- 
ington” proposal and expressed the 
belief that an increase in the area of 
the District of Columbia is inevitable 

that within a generation the origi- 

al 100 square miles of the Federal 
District will be restored.t Pointing 





+ The District of Columbia, coterminous with the 
‘ity of Washington, was originally an area of 100 
quare miles taken from the sovereignty of Maryland 
and Virginia. In 1846 Congress ceded Virginia's 
portion south of the Potomac, including Ar a 
county and Alexandria, back to that state. e 
Collins plan embraces absorption of additional areas 
n Maryland. 


out that the District already was be- 
coming so “crowded” that thousands 
of government employees and business 
men go to Virginia and Maryland to 
live, he declared: “It will become im- 
perative, therefore, sooner or later to 
restore the old boundary lines, and 
an understanding to this effect should 
be reached with these states.” Mem- 
bers of Congress from Virginia and 
Maryland whose districts would be af- 
fected by the “expansion” think the 
plan a “wild dream” and “fantastic.” 

D. C. Guide: Two weeks ago Works 
Progress Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins sent advance copies of a new 
book to President Roosevelt, members 
of the cabinet and a select group of 
high government officials. The five- 
and-a-half-pound volume, “Washing- 
ton: City and Capital,” was said to be 
one of the most complete and up-to- 
date guides of the nation’s capital 
ever prepared. 

Last week the volume was placed 
on sale at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. Containing 
400,000 words and 100 photographs, it 
represents the second work issued by 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
WPA. Research and collection of ma- 
terial for the book of 1,141 pages was 
started 14 months ago. Bound in black 
cloth the new capital “Baedeker” is 
divided into six major sections and 
contains a detailed description of the 
city, its general background, climate, 
topography, history, art, architecture, 
L’Enfant plan, music and the theater, 
literature, science and religious trends; 
the major points of interest, including 
the White House, Capitol Hill, me- 
morials, historic houses and so on; 
the executive departments of the fed- 
eral government, what they do and 
where they are located. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Washington’s antiquated trans- 
portation system (PATHFINDER, Oc- 
tober 17, 1936) and the Public Utilities 
Commission’s policy of permitting the 
Capital Transit Company to buy up 
obsolete second-hand street cars to 
run on capital streets were linked last 
week to an accident injuring 27 per- 
sons. An explosion in the control box 
in the front of a-Georgia avenue trol- 
ley, one of the old-fashioned middle- 
door type, enveloped it in flames. 
*anic-stricken passengers stampeded 
to the only exit; others smashed win- 
dows and crawled out over iron 
guard rails. 

@ Interior Department officials re- 
eently discovered rats in the House of 
Representatives and a wasp’s nest over 
the front door of the Capitol. No 
need for alarm, though. It was only 
the department’s mode] of the Capitol 
which has been in storage since it 
was shown at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago, 






































































Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick 
with his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
By being deaf for twenty-five years. He wore them 


day and night. They stopped = 
hie head a oat They are in- a> 





visible and comfortable. No un- 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
for TRUE STORY. Also book- | 
let on Deafness. FREE. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ te Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25¢ at all drug stores. * @ 1935, C.M.Co. 


FOR COLDS 


Nature more quickly expel Infection when 
aided bylaternel nodieation ol Yecognined nets 


Salicon Tablets 


HAVE RECOGNIZED MERIT 


At all druggists, or send for a free semple to 
K. A. Hughes Co., Jamaice Plain, Mass. 


vou Nervous? 















Detroit, 











Mrs. Barbara Barber of 1913 
Lemmon St., Baltimore, Md., 
said: “‘Some years ago I was 
miserable, I had to force my- 
self to do my work about the 
house, suffered from head- 
aches, and I was dreadfully 
nervous, all due to functional 
disturbances, After I had used 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion for a time as a tonic I was 
much improved. My appetite 
was better and I gained strength and suf- 
fered very little from headache.” 

New size, tabs. 50c. Liquid $1.00 & $1.35. 


SAV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 
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Any § in-Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Iustrated Mechanics 
Review 
—Country Home 


—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
ne 
—Farm Journal 


—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhede Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Steries —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle ¥ PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No cha or substitution in the list of magazines 
perm:t Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to oureyes. MOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
ean see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove Beauti- 
ful will aon Ea $3.90; other styles $2.20 up 

MON BACK factory after 10-day trial, 
CIRCULAR with setent pele and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CoO. 


5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 75-N, Chicago, am. 


s, Gas All 
thatime, Can’t 
Eat or Sleep 


“The gaS on my stomach was so bad I 
could not eat or sleep. Even my heart seemed 
to hurt, A friend suggested Adlerika. The 
first dose I took brought me relief. Now I 
eat as I wish, sleep fine and never felt better.” 
-—Mrs, Jas. Filler. 

Adlerika acts on BOTH upper and lower 
bowels while ordinary laxatives act on the 
lower bowel only. Adlerika gives your sys- 
tem a thorough®cleansing, bringing out old, 
poisonous matter a would not believe 
was in your system and that has been causing 
gas pains, sour stomach, nervousness and 
headaches for months. 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: “‘In 
addition to intestinal claansing, Adlerika great- 
ly reduces bacteria and colon bacilli.” 

Give your bowels a REAL cleansing with Adlerika 
and see how good you feel. Just one spoonful relieves 
GAS and constipation. At all Leading Druggists. 
TRIAL For SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE send 0c, coin 

LERI 
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PROSTATE 


Gland Weakness 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg 
Pains, Lame Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weak- 
ness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chronic 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing 
in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 


THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 


Thousands of men in every community suffer from 
these ailments, weaknesses and other physical short- 
comings without knowing that very frequently they 
are caused by prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 


Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble is 
as old as time, and some of the most outstanding 
authorities in the medical profession recommend mas- 
sage as a safe effective treatment. (See Reference 
Book of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 
VII, 3rd Edition.) 
USE “PROSAGER” 

—a new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Prostate 
Gland in the privacy of his home. 

It often brings relief with the 
first treatment and must help or it 
costs you nothing. No drugs or 
Electricity. 

UNSOLICITED LETTERS 

OF GRATITUDE 
Each month we receive scores of 
unsolicited letters of gratitude and 
appreciation from users of the 
Prosager—the following letters are 
typical of those received. 


Mr. S. W. Harrison, 446 N. Main St., Brewer, Maine, 
writes: I have received wonderful relief by means of 
the Prosager. It certainly has made a new man 
out of me. Mr. J. W. Geary, 18 Poinsettia Ave., 
Sebring, Fla., states in his letter: Received the 
Prosager May 20th, my prayers have been answered, 
I have used it six times and am a different man. 
Mr. A. P. Hoffman, 8104 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., 
writes: The Prosager is helping very much and would 
not be without it. Mr. S. V. Kindig, Box 213, Fair- 
play, Colorado, states: I feel 20 years younger and 
I would not take anything for the Prosager if I 
could not get another. 

We do not publish our users’ letters unless we have their 
permission to do so. 


FREE BOOKLET Expiains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post card with your name and address 
plainly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CoO., 
B-917, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











DR. W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 


Cut String Trick 


Albert, the office boy, has a mania 
for cutting up things—papers, string, 
wrapping cord, anything. But when- 
ever anyone needs a piece of string he 
is always able to produce what is 
needed. He says he restores the cut 
pieces. 

Of course, Al got his idea from this 
clever trick which requires a little 
preparation before hand. Cut two 
pieces of string about 18 inches long. 
Roll one of the pieces into a compact 
little ball and conceal it between the 
base of the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. 

With the other length of string, ap- 
pear before your audience and ask 
someone to cut it into half a dozen 
pieces. Holding up these pieces, one at 
a time, you roll them into a ball, talk- 
ing all the while to divert attention 
from your hands. 

While rolling this ball manage to 
get it between the right thumb and 
forefinger, like the whole piece of 
string in your left hand. In the same 
movements manage to get hold of the 
uncut string. This you stretch out to 
show that the cut string has been 
restored. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s teaser, contributed by 
Reymond Hepner, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
deals with a road. The road is to be 
built from a house located on the 
corner of a 40 acre tract of timber to 
a cabin situated in the timber 50 rods 
south and 30 rods east of the house. 
If the cost of building the road south 
of the house is one-half as much per 
rod as through the timber, what is 
the length of the road for which 
the cost of building would be the mini- 
mum? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s — Total 
weight of the bombs would be 34,500 
kilograms (approximately  76,058.7 
pounds). There would be 6,900 hits 
and 1,380 fires. Flying time by day 
would be 48 minutes, and at night 56 
minutes, figuring the distance from 
Breslau to Prague at approximately 
140 miles or 224 kilometers. 


Magic Circles 


Mathematicians and puzzlers down 
through the centuries have figured out 





all kinds of “magic squares,” “magic 
circles” and “magic cubes.” An in- 


teresting exhibit at the recent con- 
vention of the National Puzzlers 
League was the “1937 Magical Cube,” 
an elaborate contraption constructed 
out of glass cubes on a wire frame. 
Numbers on the cubes were so ar- 
ranged that, no matter which way 
they were added—up, down, cross- 
wise or diagonal—the total was al- 
ways 1937. 

In the accompanying illustration is 





PASTIME and LUCIDS 


Pathfinder 


Fill In With Numbers From One to 17 


shown the “magic circles” puzzle in 
which there are 17 connected circle 
The puzzle is to take the numbe: 
from one to 17 and arrange them in 
the 17 circles so that the figures in an 
group of three connected circles wil! 
add up to 27, horizontally, vertical! 
and diagonally. See if you can ar- 
range the numbers. The answer will 
be given next week. 
SE 


Smiles 


Goolsby—What do you mean, young 
fellow, by telling it about town that 
my “head was made of solid ivory”? 

O’Jawish—I'm sorry, old chap, but | 
never used such language, I mere! 
said that “you carried more osseous 
matter above your shoulders than an) 
other man I ever met.” 

Goolsby—Well now, that’s different. 


Gus—Aren’t people funny? If you 
tell them that there are 270,678,934,341 
Stars in the universe, they’ll believe 
you. 

Gnoocheff—Yes, but if a sign says 
“Fresh Paint” most of those seeing it 
will make a personal investigation. 


Mother—What’s Janey peeved about? 

Joany—Oh, she says it used to be 
bad enough walking home from auto 
rides, but this business of parachute 
jumping is getting on her nerves. 


Dr. Slycem—yYes, Mr. Crabshaw, 
I'm positive that it is some chronic 
evil that has deprived you of your 
health and happiness. 

Crabshaw—Sh-s-sh! For heaven's 
sake, Doc, speak softly—she’s waiting 
in the next room, 


We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pa 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sut 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra ever 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint 
ances, there are hundreds of PATHFINDER reade 
whose new and renewal subscriptions you can easi 
secure, No experience is necessary—no investment re 
quired. Write today for complete information and free 
working outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 
— — — — USE THIS COUPON ~ — — — 
Circulation Manager, 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I would like to sell you some of my spare time 
Please send me free particulars. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





MAKE (E REAL MONEY, selling original, oldest electric 

one-wire stock fence to every farm. Cuts fencing 
costs 80%. Permanent money making opportunity. One- 
Wire Fence Company, B-55, Whitewater, _ Wisconsin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN ‘to. represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


200% PROFIT Selling Gold Sign Letters. 5”—-$1.00 
Hundred. Modernistic, V-3000 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago. 
al 
BABY CHICKS 
ewe ees. ee 
AS WORLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
save you money. Big Catalog Free. Coionial 
y Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TART AN EXCLUSIVE, "INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 
a your own in the booming building field. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Investment one hundred dollars, 
easy terms. Secured by materials and exclusive fran- 
ise. Get complete information. P. O. Box 2606, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


POPCORN, CHEESE COATED, Carmelcrisp, Crispette, 
Potato Chi Salted Nut Machines. Long-Eakins 
1991 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


COLLECTORS 


LECTORS, SWAPPERS, trade surpluses, investi- 
gate new free service immediately. Free Exchange, 
x 425, Detroit. 


<P cr ol 7 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 


irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
OSS 
FEMALE HELP WANTED Li 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US: Everythirig sup- 
plied. We pay Weekly. Stamp brings details. Mays 
metics, University Station, (A) Tucson, Arizona. 


DDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
cs, (P) Hynes, Calif. 
INDIAN CURIOS _ 
0 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS $3.00 
trated catalog relics, curios, 5c. H. Daniel, 
pelle k 
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INSTRUCTION 


BUTCHERS wanted. Trained men needed everywhere. 

Steady jobs, good pay. Learn in short time. Write 
f Home Instruction Course. National School, 522 
immit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

INVENTIONS 
YOUR PENDING PATENTS and new unpatented 
ideas listed free as news items for manufacturers 
n our semi-monthly magazine. Send descriptions. 
‘Successful Inventions,’’ Dept. S87, Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
nee A. O’Brien & Hyman aman, S Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 3¢ each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
R/S Se a 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 

Grove, Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and & beautiful Velox 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 

25c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 

fect Film Service. LaCrosse. Wis, 00000 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
“so? eight ranteed never-fade prints each 
oll 25c. Dubuque lm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. prints 

jc. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

RADIO FILM COMPANY, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Lat- 
est in Photo Finishing. Bight guaranteed prints— 

two enlargements 25c. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films develo oh two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
i. : SALESMEN WANTED 

$5.00 COMMISSION ON $9:95 SALE. Tested retail 
sales plan that increases business. Kit free. Henery 

Karr, Commercial Trust Blidg.. Philadelphia. 

SELL TO COLORED. Hair Dressing, Bleach Cream. 
Sells Fast. Get Free Samples. Valmor, 2241-LH 

Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, 5, Toronto. Can 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 
SONGWRITERS: Send for Free 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM 
Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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Rhyming Dictionary 
Publishers» 633 Studio 





Mrs. Thistlebottom (to family wash- 
erwoman)—Mandy, have you seen my 
daughter Elsie’s fiance? 

Mandy (perplexed)—No Ma’am. It 
ain’t been in the wash yet. 

Litt—If I remember correctly you're 
an optimist, aren’t you? 

Uppe—Yes, after a sort. I believe 
the world is getting better every day, 
but I’m not so sure about the nights. 








Teacher—Now, children, who can name 
some things that didn’t exist 50 years ago? 
Little Billy—I can, Teacher—airplanes 
and automobiles. 
Teacher—That’s right; 
Billy—Me, Miss. 


and what else? 


Hubby (after spat with wife)—But 
you aren’t going to leave me without 
reason? 

Wifey—Certainly I am. I 
leave things just as I find them, 





always 





Big Game Hunter (in Africa)—Good 
heavens! Cannibals! 

Wife (trying to be brave)—Now, 
now, dear, don’t get in a stew. 

Old Lady—You don’t chew tobacco, 
do you, little boy? 

Little Boy—No, Ma’am, but I could 
let you have a cigarette. 





Old Maid—The waiter said to me, 
“How would you like your rice?” 

Second Ditto—And what did you say, 
Dearie? 

Old Maid—“Thrown at me,” 
I blush? 


and did 


Frankie—Is your Dad an early riser, 
too, Dickie? 

Dickie-—-Is my Dad an early riser? 
Why, he gets up so early that if he 
went to bed a little later he’d meet 
himself getting up in the morning. 

Tattlebaum—I’ve been working for 
two years collecting this library. 

Jenkins—Goodness, what a lot of 
friends you must have. 


Mrs. Sehappins—I think, Dear, that 
young fellow with his back to us 
wants to propose to his girl. We 
shouldn’t listen. Whistle so they will 
know we are here. 

Schappins—Why should I? 
whistled to warn me. 


DICE =.=: black magie books, lode- 
stones, charms, etc. Catalog FREE. 


D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 
DIVORC 
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If Ruptured 
ut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Ine., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 


sands who have suffered for years. 
No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
bie, how long you have had it, or how hard 


to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured, 


Test this combined Method for reducible 
rupture without any money risk. W. 5S. 
Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Write Write today. 


IANT 


FROGS 


2008 MARKET! 


Free leas in big demand Good 
the year round! Eaay to ship! 
Y Se! to us in addition to 
other waiting markets! 


Men & fee what others are do 
ing. Small pond starts you. Free 
explains unusual offer to beginners 
American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-E&, New Orteans, La. 











Are you suffering with back- 
aches, headaches, dizzy 
? spells, nervousness, indiges- 
BROKEN g tion, “‘getting up nights’’? 

These are Nature's warn- 

ings that your KIDNEYS 
are not functioning—not cleansing your blood of 
poisons as they should. WARNER'S COMPOUND 
helps weak kidneys and irritated bladder. The old 
reliable for 62 years. All druggists. 


WARNER’S SAFE REMEDIES CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gene acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package. 


amazing results. Endorsed by 
PRO COMPANY. Dest. Miami. Oklahoma. 








— WHY suffer pain mjsery of Varicose Ulcer 
Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg? § 
away atonce for FREE Booklet—“THE LIEPE M =THOD 
OF HOME TREATMENT.” Telisallabout this 40-year-old 
method, praised and endorsed {4 Licpe Methods. 
Dept. E-11 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wiscensin 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


Page’s Pile Tablete and you will oe 

the da ins you read this, Write today © 
Page 300-B36 Page Bidg., Marshall, mich, 
CREE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I sif- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could =“ nothing but 
oot foods and milk. Now, 
Von's Tab- 
171 pounds, 











and feel perfectly well.” 
gestion, gastri 
stomach trouble 


wonderful treatment. A 
included. ed 
Dept. 707-E 


Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Can You Find the 
QUINTUPLETS 


Be Prompt—Don’t Miss Opportunity to— 










? 


~ aw 





n’'2500% 


or Packard Sedan 


Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the fivethat look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 
the coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational opportunity to win a Packard 8 
Cylinder Sedan and $1,250.00 cash, or $2,500.00 

cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand 


ize! Truly you get @ great opportunity to win 
.500.00 if you prefer money. Grand Prize, 
a Chevrolet De e 1937 an or $750.00 cash, 


Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


NO MONEY-=- Just Mail Coupon 


Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just 
see if you can find the quintuplets, the five you think 
are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in 
the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces 
carefully. Glance at the hair-bows, collars, see whether 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That's only a hint. 
Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 
alike, exactly in every . This is a challenge to your 

ers of observation. It is not as easy as you may believe. 
Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail the cou- 
pon right away and get the opportunity to win 
a big, us award! 


Other Men and Women 
HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Imagine yourself picking out a beautiful 8-cylinder 
Packard 420 Sedan from _ your local dealer at our 
expense, and aloo getting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 


and $1,250°° Cash! 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay a minute; the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. 
whole world seems different when you're rich. Turn 
all = glorious dreams into realities... Remember, 
$2,500.00 cash will go a long, long way. Make up your 
mind right now that you are going to succeed. Reach 
out for this GREAT REW ; make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
similar distributions of cash by other companies. 
Heary Stoll, N. Y.; Anny Menzi, N. ¥.; Mrs. D. Hayes, 
Pa.; Sister Agneila, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 
Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful cash 

rizes. Now you may too! What a glorious thrill it will be 
or YOU to realize YOUR life-time dreams! 


Every Prize Will Be Paid Promptly! 


We are paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 

. ver 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in special cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this great distribution of cash. You take 
absolutely no risk; it only costs « postage stamp to send 
your answer, or a penny if you paste the coupon on a post 
~ oe and | to fe te according to our angivemety 

an, you will get this amezi: portunity. prizes 
must be aid, and WILL SE PAID promptly, any 
and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
That is our sincere guarantee. 



























FIRST GRAND 


PACKARD 120 SEDAN and 
$1,250.00 Extra Cash 
or $2,500.00 CASH 


The world again acknowledges Packard 
leadership, a car truly fit for a king. 
When you hum along the streets of your 
home town in this beautiful, stream- 
lined Sedan, you enjoy a certain dis- 
tinction, a certain pride of ownership, 
in addition to all the fine features a 







extra cash, or $2 .00 all in cash, if you act promptly 

and win the big first grand prize. 
Packard 120 bri you. You may own 
this rich prize ey very own. Don’t de- 


lay! Look for the quintuplets and get the opportunity to win this splendid reward. 


Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later (3 es ea 
wen eh p any TODAY. a Official Answer Coupon No. 13 i] 
y THE QUINTUPLETS ARE NUMBERS: \ 














we accept re decision. Hurry! Mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets in the coupon, 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 
: ’ prize winner, you get the Packard 120 Sedan 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get and $1,250.00 cash, or $2,500.00 all cash if 
your own choice—you are the sole judge— you prefer. 


Address your answer te Will Larson, Prize Manager 


Nannelte 


INCORPORATED 
560 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 13, Chicago, Mi. 


Find the quintuplets, mail the coupon 
promptly, and later may tell us which 
ou prefer to have if first prize winner: the 
ckard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- 


$1,250.00 CASH 





FOR PROMPTNESS 






